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Entrance to the magnificent new Trinity Reformed Church, Akron, 


George Milton Smith, pastor. 
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Are Dou a Friend? 


Are you a Friend? 

I seem to see you straighten up, 

A question frowning on your brow; 

“A friend? Of course I am, 

Why ask me such a question 
now?”’ 


But just how far does friendship 


reach, 

The something that you call that 
name— 

Will it stand true through sorrow, 
grief, 

Through failure, or _ perhaps 
through shame? 

*Tis good to feel that we are 


friends, 

Are trusted and beloved as such; 
But when it comes to proving 
friendship’s worth, 

What do we count for then—how 

much? 


One Man there was Who long ago 

Proved to the world just what the 
name implies; 

He was a Friend to man, and so 
He gave 

Himself—a _ sacrifice! 


Can our poor friendships match 
that One 

Which lasted to His latest breath, 

Which paid for us the fullest price 

Of shattered hopes, of shame, and 
death? 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


@ Praver for those who 
would reach the heights 


Father in Heaven, we pray for 
all mankind. And here, in Thy 
holy presence, we would aspire to 
such loftiness of spirit that we 
shall exclude not from our petition 
those who have done us wrong, 
who have disturbed our peace, and 
caused us to eat the bread of tears. 

Thou, Whose love embraces all, 
give us grace to remember before 
Thee those whom we have much 
to forgive, and may we forgive 
them wholly and thus be wholly 
forgiven of Thee. In the name of 
Thy Son, the Great Forgiver. 
Amen. 

—Addison H. Groff. 


Quarryville, Penna, 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON 
THE BIBLE 


It is significant that two commentaries 
on the Bible should appear at the same 
time. It is more significant that they 
should be really great books. Both of them 
have received more attention both in 
America and England than almost any 
religious book of recent years and both of 
them are highly praised by scholars, 
preachers and Bible students. The first to 
appear was ‘‘A New Commentary on the 
Holy Secripture’’ including The Apocrypha, 
edited by Bishop Charles Gore, Dr. H. L. 
Goudge, and Professor Guillaume (The 
MacMillan Company, New York,’ $5.00). 
This was soon followed by ‘‘The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary’’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederich Carl Eiselen, Professor 
Edwin Lewis and David G. Downey (The 
Abingdon Press, New York, $5.00). 

Bishop Gore’s Commentary had attracted 
wide notice in England before it was pub- 
lished here. Not only were there many 
reviews but there was much discussion. 
All the excellent articles are written in the 
light of modern scholarship and based on 
the assured results of modern Biblical in- 
vestigation. On the other hand the theo- 
legical point of view is that of the his- 
torie creeds, as would be expected since 
the editors and many of the writers are 


ABOUT CHINA 


Recent letters from China make refer- 
ence to the annual meetings of Classes and 
Synod in Hunan. Our Yochow brethren 
belong to North Hunan District Associa- 
tion (Classis) of the Church of Christ in 
China. They met in Siangtan. Our Shen- 
chow brethren belong to the West Hunan 
District Association which was organized 
only last year and met for its first session 
at Tao Yuan. The fifth annual session of 
Lianghu Synod (the Synod of Hupeh and 
Hunan) of the Church of Christ in China 
was held at Changsha in May, with our 
Rey. Paul Keller, co-moderator with one 
of the Chinese brethren. 

At Yochow the annual meeting of the 
China Mission was held from May 5 to 
11, with Miss E. I. Sellemeyer continued 
as chairman. On the 10th of May the 
members of the mission were guests’ at a 
memorial service, held by our Chinese 
brethren at Lakeside for Dr. Hoy and Mr. 
Li Si. There was a large attendance at 
this impressive service. Seventy pairs of 
scrolls were presented by various groups, 
and bronze tablets were erected in the 
chapel. Dr. Hoy was honored as the 
founder of Huping, and Li Si as one of its 
graduates and a staunch supporter—both 
having suffered much and come to an 
early death through the untimely closing 
of Huping. 

There is a movement on foot among the 
Chinese to subscribe a memorial building 
at Huping for Dr. Hoy. Of course it is 
generally known that Huping has again 
been opened. 

—HEdwin A. Beck. 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

A LETTER FROM 
MRS. HATTIE M. WOLFE 
(The head of Bowling Green Academy, 
Ky., sends a note of gratitude and gives 
an interesting account of a valuable 
work for Christ among the colored 
folks.) 
June 27, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Leinbach: 

Thank you for your nice letter and check 
for the teacher, received this morning. I 
assure you that it filled our hearts with 
the deepest gratitude. The teacher, Miss 
Wolfe, is in New Jersey working this sum- 
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of the Anglican Communion. The scholar- 
ship is of the very highest order and it is 
3ishop Gore’s evident intention to recon- 
cile old faith with new knowledge. Sev- 
eral of the longer articles are by Bishop 
Gore himself and pretty nearly every great 
scholar in the Anglican Communion is in 
the index. The book is a remarkable 
piece of book making. The 750 pages are 
printed on India paper so that although 
the book is large it is light and in clear 
good-sized type. 

‘‘The Abingdon Bible Commentary’’ of 
1,500 pages is the work of sixty scholars 
representing several Communions, and its 
unity is not so much in the theological 
agreement of these various authors as in 
the endeavor to show the Biblical mes- 
sage for our own time. Critical questions 
are not avoided and are treated with per- 
fect frankness, but always the vital reve- 
lation of the passage is stressed. Back of 
all is great scholarship and there is al- 
Ways apparent the successful endeavor of 
the author to treat his theme in non- 
technical language, so that here we have a 
commentary for laymen as well as preach- 
ers. It is interesting that while some 
American scholars have been going into 
raptures over Bishop Gore’s Commentary 
some of our British friends have been 
praising the Abingdon Commentary in en- 
thusiastic terms. Dr. John Hutton, editor 
of ‘‘The British Weekly,’’ said that he 
had found it one of the most interesting 
books to read he had got hold of in years 
as well as one of the most instructive. 

Both of these commentaries are really 


mer. She is so heavily in debt that she 
was compelled to work this summer. I 
was very glad to see the picture in the 
‘«Messenger,’’ and I feel it will have some 
influence. Dr. Stein has been faithful and 
so diligent in trying to bring us some help. 
The Reformed people are great people— 
too great and good not to have any defi- 
nite work among my group. 

The negro was brought here, served 250 
years of unrequited toil—was freed and 
became an American citizen, although he 
does not enjoy its full fruition. Yet when 
the War of 1776 came on, the negro was 
there and mingled his blood with that of 
his white brothers on Boston Common. In 
all the wars in which our country has been 
engaged the negro has fought and demon- 
strated his loyalty. Never has there been 
a black Benedict Arnold or an assassin to 
strike down our beloved president. We 
are not strike leaders. We honor our 
country and our flag. The negro imbibed 
the white man’s civilization and his reli- 
gion, and we are glad, but the American 
Indian did not and seems for the most 
part unwilling to accept the full value of 
either civilization or religion. Yesterday 
I went uptown, and was much fatigued. 
A drink of cold water or soft drink would 
have refreshed me. JI was in the ten-cent 
store. Many were there, all white save 
two Japs and four Filipinos. They were 
permitted to be served as real citizens, 
while I did not dare to ask to be served. 

In the past 18 months more than 1,000 
negro boys and girls have been baptized 
into the Catholic faith in the city of Chi- 
cago alone. We wonder why, for the Cath- 
olies have always considered the negro too 
emotional ever to become Catholic; but 
they have dismissed that idea, and are 
really making great headway with us as 
to numbers. In the City of Cleveland they 
are building a large school for the educa- 
tion of negroes. There are a number of 
colored Catholics being admitted in the 
Navy Department. Where there is a large 
number of Catholics, colored men are put 
on the police force. I asked a friend of 
mine, who went over to the Catholic faith: 
‘«Well, how did you ever become Catho- 
lice??? She said: ‘‘I never thought I could 
and now I ean never be anything else. I 
am looking for the brotherhood of man 
and I found it only in the Catholic 


libraries. Not only is the article on each 
book of the Bible a sizeable book in itself, 
but so also are the many special articles 
—as for instance in Bishop’s Gore’s Com- 
mentary, such articles as ‘‘The Theology 
of St. Paul’’ by Canon Goudge; ‘‘The 
Teaching of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ by 
Bishop Gore; ‘‘The Synoptic Problem’’ by 
Dr. Narborough; ‘‘A Comparable Study of 
the old Testament in the Light of Recent 
Anthropological and Archaeological Re- 
search’? by Dr. E. O. James (an extended 
and extremely illuminating study). The 
same thing is true of The Abingdon Com- 
mentary as seen in such articles as ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus Christ’? by Professor Joseph 
F. McFadyen; ‘‘The Teachings of Jesus’’ 
by Professor Harris Franklin Rall; ‘‘The 
Historical and Religious Background of 
the Early Christian Movement’’ by Canon 
George H. Box, although the articles in 
the Abingdon volume are shorter on the 
whole. But the point is that he who buys 
either of these books buys a library of 
several volumes. He buys a readable li- 
brary, too. For these Commentaries are 
not simply or primarily reference books, 
They are collections of books, bound be- 
tween two covers, on great subjects to be 
read as the latest great books are read. 
Interestingly enough a friend said of 
Bishop Gore’s Commentary what Dr. Hut- 
ton said of the Abingdon: ‘‘I started to 
read it and could not put it down.’’ It 
would be a wise Church which would buy 
one or both of these Commentaries as a 
present for its pastor. 
—Frederick Lynch. 


Chureh. We are all Catholics—not negro 
Catholics nor white Catholics—but real 
brothers and sisters.’’ I think our Pro- 
testants had better get a new vision, that 
we can offset the rapidly increasing influ- 
ence of Catholicism, that will make history 
repeat itself. 

I maintain that our present mission on 
Church Schools should be enlarged in 
every way, that more of our boys and girls 
may get their foundation here. We are 
not good wardens of our faith. 

Our school is doing splendid work with 
all of our limited space, improper equip- 
ment, small salaries, and _ insufficient 
number of teachers. I had hoped that the 
Reformed Church could at least take up 
the specific work of supporting one teach- 
er, which would help us so much, 

The Bowling Green Academy carried off 
the first prize of all the schools of the state 
in the Bible course of eight weeks under 
the auspices of the State -Y. M. C. A. Two 
years ago we got second prize, a beautiful 
banner; this year we won the lovely silver 
loving cup. We enrolled 179 pupils. Had 
six teachers. We have three boys enter- 
ing college; the three girls in summer 
school will teach in August. One of our 
girls married a M. E. minister and they 
are now missionaries in Africa. | 

With all my good wishes for you and 
yours, and my thanks for whatever you 
have contributed to our work, 

Yours in His work, 
(Mrs.) Hattie M. Wolfe. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 


Rev. C. H. Kehm, Superintendent 


Not for a number of years has there 
been published a picture of the entire 


‘Bethany Family. Last Saturday the pho- 


tographer was on the grounds and we had 
him take a picture of the entire family as 
well as a number of other group pictures 
of the children. To do this was not a 
matter of a few minutes and it requires 
some patience. Of course we expect some 
faces to be out of focus and not clear, 
because even though it takes but a few 
seconds ‘‘to snap’? a photograph, in a_ 
crowd of two hundred some one is bound — 
to move, and not be quite ready when he 


(Continued on page 23) 
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WHY SHOULD I ATTEND THE SPIRITUAL 
CONFERENCE? 


Because this is one of the distinctive and unique pro- 
jects carried out annually by the Reformed Church. Scores 
of conferences, conventions and institutes are held each 
year under the auspices of the Church and religion. But 
very seldom is one able to find a program which attacks 
so boldly the crucial problems which face humanity and 
the Christian ideal as does this program. If any other 
group succeeds in presenting so comprehensive and chal- 
lenging a program in an equal period of time, the writer 
has yet to make the discovery. By supporting this con- 
ference we assist the Reformed Church in making her 
distinctive contribution to modern Christianity as other 


small Protestant groups are doing. 


Because, like other ministers of the Reformed Church, 
I need the intellectual and spiritual challenge which the 
Conference offers. Those on the program have been 
selected for their intellectual integrity and spiritual daring. 
There is no place on the program for any one who is not 
willing to be as revolutionary in his ethical and spiritual 
attitude as is the Sermon on the Mount and the religion 
of Jesus. Our Spiritual Conference is a congress of vital 
and liberal Christianity. 


Because it gives me an opportunity to participate in, and 
listen to, an open forum discussion on all subjects pre- 
sented. The Conference is a democratic endeavor. No 
one bears any badge of special privilege. There is no 
inner group running the Conference. The discussions, 
after the reading of the papers, are carried on after the 
manner of the most advanced conference proceedings. One’s 
intelligence and grasp of the problems before the group 
is the only credential necessary for participation in the 
discussion. 


Because the content and personnel of the program have 
a commanding appeal. Writers of the papers can be de- 
pended upon to lead the Conference courageously and bril- 
liantly in the fields assigned to them. They will lead us 
out into unoccupied fields, and from the crest of the hill- 
tops enable us to view the glory of the approaching dawn 
of a new civilization. Those who have open minds and 


souls capable of making religion heroic and venturous 
will gather at Lancaster in the spirit of a pilgrimage. 


I shall attend the Spiritual Conference, because of the 
daily fellowship which it affords, even apart from the 
morning and evening program. This fellowship with my 
co-workers in the ministry, in a congenial and refreshing 
environment, is most decidedly worth while. Ministers do 
not generally fraternize and fellowship together sufficiently 
in an informal way. Time does not permit them to do 
so. Yet the building of the City of God is a work of 
comradeship and co-operation. When the workers know 
one another and are bound together intimately by bonds 
of friendship, their work at once becomes more effective. 
I need the light which shines through the eyes of my 
brethren who have a greater faith than I. I want to look 
into their souls and see the spiritual vistas which open out 
into eternity. I want to see the burning bush which flames 
in their lives, and the God who speaks through the bush. 
I want to attend the Conference to cultivate friendships, 
to widen the horizons of my mind, and to deepen the wells 
of inspiration, fellowship and service. 


—Ro.LaAnp L. Rupp. 
* * * 


THE REFORMED ALLIANCE AND ITS 
PRESIDENT 


“The Alliance of Reformed Churches Throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System” has occasion- 
ally been characterized as an organization with a rather 
staggering name—some would say horrendous—and_ of 
somewhat meagre practical accomplishment during the past 
half century of history. But a closer and more unpreju- 
diced study of the facts reveals that, after all, the Alli- 
ance stands as a symbol of the family ties uniting the 
Reformed Churches in all lands, a mighty army of ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 souls. And if its quadrennial 
gatherings, or the annual meetings of its Eastern and 
Western Sections on both sides of the ocean, have not 
as yet effected much actual Church union in America, the 
friendships thus established have been of no little value, 
support of the weaker and needier Churches has been stim- 
ulated, a clearing-house of common principles and ideals 
has been established, and in Europe at least branches of 
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the family have been greatly helped by the feeling of solid- 
arity with a great host that has been engendered through 
the contacts, conferences and common enterprises of the 
Alliance. May we not hope, also, that the future holds in 
store a far greater comity and unification of effort among 
the sorely divided members of the Presbyterian house- 
hold of faith? 

At its 13th quadrennial meeting, held in June in the city 
of Boston, where, alas, the Churches of the “Presbyterian 
System” are surprisingly few and weak, the Alliance chose 
as its President for the next four years Dr. George Warren 
Richards, President of our Theological Seminary at Lan- 
caster. The Reformed Church in the U. S., which is ac- 
customed to do him honor and to recognize him as—well, 
at least as primus inter pares among the leaders of our 
communion, nevertheless is gratified at this general recog- 
nition of his high qualities of leadership by the Reformed 
Churches of the world. It is the first time. in the history 
of the Alliance that a member of our denomination has 
been chosen for this high honor, and we do not doubt that 
Dr. Richards will meet its duties and opportunities ably 
as well as gracefully. May his administration greatly pro- 
mote the cause of Reformed solidarity and thus make an 
ever larger contribution by the Churches of the Alliance 
to the on-coming Kingdom of God. 

eek 


A WORTH WHILE CAUSE 


The Messencer of May 2nd contained a brief article 
by Dr. J. Rauch Stein on the Academy for colored girls 
and boys in Bowling Green, Kentucky, of which Mrs. 
Hattie M. Wolfe is the efficient head. On the cover page 
of that issue we gave a picture of a class taught by Miss 
Wolfe, the teacher of English. A number of friends in 
the Reformed Church have for some years been contribut- 
ing voluntarily small gifts toward the support of this 
teacher. But we are sorry that even the modest salary of 
$450 has never been fully raised. 

Shortly after the printing of this article, one of the 
MESSENGER readers generously sent $25 toward this cause. 
We wonder if there are not some others who will feel like 
making a contribution, especially after they read the letter 
from Mrs. Wolfe in this issue. We fully agree with her 
that our denomination ought to do something for the great 
race of which she is a part, and which will have so large 
an influence in the America of the future; and we believe 
there are a number of MESSENGER readers who will be 
happy to share in such a ministry of usefulness. If so, 
send on your gift, however large or small, and we will see 
that it gets to the right place. 

ok * * 


ON THE STOCK MARKET 


The MeEssENGER has received several communications 
asking our opinion about Bishop Cannon’s — reported 
“speculations” on the stock market, and raising the ques- 
tion whether the Prohibition cause has not been discredited 
by “ecclesiastical dealings in bucket-shops.” We have, of 
course, not been unmindful of the fact that the “wets”, 
greedily snatching at the semblance of an argument, have 
found this report a delightful morsel of gossip, and their 
loud chuckling and pharisaic homilies have been much in 
evidence since the announcement was made that so prom- 
nent a leader in the dry cause has been engaged in rather 
extensive dealings on the stock market. It is not our business 
to judge Bishop Cannon, and we are not sufficiently con- 
versant with the methods in vogue in such business trans- 
actions as are indicated to be able even to describe them 
with precision. 

The right or wrong of Prohibition has nothing at all to 
do with the question at issue, except insofar as any sort of 
discreditable conduct on the part of its advocates or op- 
ponents naturally vitiates their influence in promoting the 
cause to which they are attached. The smug assurance 
of rectitude assumed by some newspapers in discussing 
the matter is a bit sickening. However, we cannot deny 
the forcefulness of the observation made by the New York 


Times, under the title, “A Handbook for Bishops,” which 
is as follows: “In all the discussion about the proprieties 
of conduct for a Bishop, little attention has been paid to 
original sources. Even United States Senators who have 
been troubled by certain episcopal events have not appar- 
ently known that St. Paul covered the whole case in his 
First Epistle to Timothy. Instead of reading stock market 
reports, it would be better if a Bishop carried with him 
the injunction of the Apostle that a Bishop should be ‘not 
greedy of filthy lucre * * * not covetous.’ St. Paul also 
laid it down that a Bishop ‘must have a good report of 
them which are without.’ He probably would not have 
thought it sufficient to answer that a bad report was due 
only to malice and slander. Finally, a Christian Bishop 
should never forget the solemn warning of St. Paul to 
take heed ‘lest being lifted up with pride he fall into ‘the 
condemnation of the devil.’ ” 

Although, as Protestants, we do not accept the theory 
that the Ten Commandments are applicable only to the 
clergy, it is nevertheless incumbent upon those ordained 
to spiritual leadership to set the highest form of example 
and to avoid, as far as possible, even the appearance of 
evil. It is not a wholesome business when ministers of 
the Church are more interested in the stock market than 
in any other feature of a newspaper, as seems to be the 
case, and it is difficult to believe that pastors can pay 
proper attention to their legitimate work if they yield to 
the temptation of dabbling in the stock market. Certainly, 
in such circumstances, it becomes very much more difficult 
to remain spiritually-minded. To say the least, it is a 
good time to apply the motto: “Better Not!” 

* 2k 


EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


The late Dr. William Mann Irvine was regarded as a 
good judge of preaching. As headmaster of Mercersburg 
he had exceptional opportunities to hear many and various 
preachers, and to note the qualities which make preaching 
effective, or ineffective, especially for young men and boys. 
In a notation written to the MESSENGER a decade ago, 
Dr. Irvine mentioned the following bits of counsel which 
we will be wise to consider seriously and often: (1) “A 
sermon should not be too long.” From 20 to 30 minutes 
was, in his judgment, quite long enough; more than 
enough, indeed, if the discourse was dull. (2) “Abstract 
quotations and phrases should be avoided, and the language 
used should be simple and clear.” He said that when 
preachers used such phrases as “the God-consciousness”’ 
and “metaphysical aspect of rightness,” many of the boys 
went to sleep and those who stayed awake looked at each 
other and smiled. Personally, he felt rather proud of the 
self-control of these youths. (3) Illustrations that are 
bright, crisp and new, are needed to make sermons in- 
teresting and forceful.” It is not enough that what the 
preacher says shall be true; it must also interest the hear- 
ers and touch the practical needs of their lives. (4) “Ef- 
fective sermons should be scriptural, and preachers should 
make the people feel that the Bible is as vital in our lives 
today as it ever was among the children of Israel in the 
past.” (5) “The preacher must learn to make his ser- 
mon colorful, even dramatic, in parts, while avoiding sen- 
sationalism.” This, of course, is largely a matter of per- 
sonality. Dr. Irvine told how, on successive Sundays, two 
preachers at Mercersburg used the same text. One ser- 
mon was clear and logical; it appealed to the head but 
not to the heart. The other sermon was full of color; it 
was logical too, but its dramatic touches carried genuine 
appeal to the heart. The first sermon brought no response ; 
the second did. (6) “A long text is confusing; when it 
must be used, the theme should be stated in a few words.” 

Moreover, Dr. Irvine insisted that he had only heard 
three or four preachers in his life who could use a manu- 
script and make you forget that they were using it. Al- 
most every preacher who used a manuscript, he felt, “hin- 
dered the flow of magnetism between himself and the 
hearers.”” And he added these among the things to be~ 
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most sedulously shunned: “a professional tone or ‘holy 
voice,’ slovenly English, and a patronizing manner.” It 
is, finally, a dangerous habit to depend on the inspiration 
of the moment for your introduction. It was Dr. Irvine’s 
advice that the preacher should put his most careful work 
on it. 

Surely these counsels are perennially timely and whole- 
some. In connection with them, we suggest prayerful at- 
tention also to the message of Bishop McConnell, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
that the great need of our time is to strike the positive 
note in preaching. “Too much of our preaching of late 
has been full of invective and fault-finding,”’ says the 
Bishop. “This was not the method of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He valued the greatness of His disciples, when 
they themselves did not suspect it. He calls Peter a “man 
of rock” when there is no outward appearance of a man 
of rock in the man. We need in our modern Christianity 
to follow the method of Christ in emphasizing the good 
in humanity, and paying less heed to the other side of life 
and character. We must develop a deliberate attempt to 
see the good in human beings, and to have those human 
beings understand that we see and appreciate this good. 
Today we are prone to regard the critical mind as the 
one that can perpetrate the most fault-finding with others. 
This faculty in the critic is likely to make him be re- 
garded as having a critical intellect. Nothing is further 
from the truth. But in reality, it takes a great deal more 
power of intellect to discern good than evil; to give praise 
than to find fault. Anybody can find fault with the ideals 
of modern society; with the ideals of the Church and of 
religion. But it takes a great deal more intellect to dis- 
cern the strength and goodness of society and of its insti- 
tutions. This is a Christian obligation upon the Church 
at this time. We must develop the power of discrimina- 
tion; learn to estimate the value of others, allowing our 
appraisal of others to become known and place a value 
rather upon the method of discernment than the immedi- 
ate result. The Church has got to learn to become a dis- 
coverer of men; to find the strength in men as well as 
their faults and weaknesses.” 

The preaching that is most likely to secure results, not 
only in winning a further hearing for the preacher, but in 
edifying the hearers and quickening them to larger faith 
and service, will not be unmindful of the points herein 
noted. Those of us who have been entrusted with “the 
wonderful words of life” have a weighty responsibility in 
proclaiming them aright. 

ERT OR 


A RECONCILIATION PACT AMONG CHRISTIANS 


A number of leaders of various Protestant denomina- 
tions have signed the following reconciliation pact: “We, 
Christians of various Churches, believing that only in a 
co-operative and united Christendom can the world be 
Christianized, deplore a divided Christendom as being op- 
posed to the Spirit of Christ and the needs of the world; 
and we are convinced that the Christianizing of the world 
is greatly hindered by divisive and rivaling Churches. We, 
therefore, desire to express our sympathetic interest in and 
prayerful attitude toward all conferences, small and large, 
that are looking toward reconciliation of the divided 
Church of Christ; and we propose to practice, in all our 
spiritual fellowships, the equality of all Christians before 
God, so that no Christian shall be denied membership in 
our Churches, nor a place in our celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, nor pulpit courtesies to other ministries ; and, fur- 
ther, irrespective of denominational barriers, we pledge 
to be brethren one to another in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Savior, whose we are and whom we serve.” 

Are not our readers ready to sign a Pact like that? If 
not, why not? It seems to us to embody the very spirit 
for which our Church has stood since the days of Zwingli. 
If there be anyone among us who objects to the above 
agreement, we would be glad to have him express to us 
his conscientious objections; but the MEssENGER believes 
that the pastors and people of the Reformed Church will 
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be found to be enthusiastically behind this Pact of Recon- 
ciliation, 
ae 


SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD 


The lecture by Professor A. Stanley Eddington, (Pro- 
fessor of astronomy in Cambridge University, England, 
and author of the Gifford Lectures 1927, “The Nature of 
the Physical World”), recently delivered at the 262nd 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, London, is re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable contributions made 
during the present century to the controversy over the re- 
lative value of the scientific and religious outlooks as guides 
im the apprehension of truth. 

It began with a brilliant description of the scientific 
epic of nature from a huge mass of tiny electric particles 
collected round centres of condensation into the universe 
we know through star formation, into the solar system, 
“Penetrate as 
deeply as we can by the methods of physical investigation 
into the nature of a human being,” said Professor Edding- 
ton, “we reach only symbolic description. Far from at- 
tempting to dogmatize as to the nature of the reality thus 
symbolized, physics most strongly insists that its methods 
do not penetrate behind the symbolism.” He went on to 
urge that the interpretation we seek may be supplied by 
that mental and spiritual nature which we know is in our- 
selves transcending the methods of physical science. “It is 
just because we have a real and not merely a symbolic 
knowledge of our own nature that our nature seems so 
mysterious; we reject as inadequate that merely symbolic 
description which is good enough for dealing with chairs 
and tables and physical agencies that affect us only by re- 
mote communications.” 

Speaking of the experience which comes in a silent 
Quaker meeting, the lecturer said that science must pause 
before rushing in to apply a supposed scientific test; for 
such a test could only be applied by first stripping away, 
not only our religion, but all our feelings which are out- 
side the world of measureable things. The essential dif- 
ference, which we meet in entering the realm of spirit 
and mind, hangs round the word, “‘ought.’’ In the physical 
world what a body does and what a body ought to do are 
equivalent; but we are well aware of another domain 
where they are anything but equivalent. ‘‘Dismiss the 
idea,” he said, “that natural law may swallow up religion; 
it cannot even tackle the multiplication table single-handed.” 

Speaking about God as personal, Prof. Eddington drew 
an illustration of a supposed visitant from another planet 
trying to explain the silence of Armistice Day without 
the historical knowledge behind, which provides its real 
meaning. Such a visitor might understand the material 
conditions producing the silence, but he would be un- 
aware that the silence has also a significance. When we 
assert that God is real, we are restricted to a comparison 
with the reality of atoms. If God is as real as the shadow 
of the Great War on Armistice Day, need we seek fur- 
ther reason for making a place for God in our thoughts 
and lives? We shall not be concerned if the physical 
scientist fails to discover either. Questioning the view 
that the unseen world is an illusion, he said, “We do not 
want a religion that deceives us for our own good.” Our 
assurance of God is the consciousness of a relation rather 
than a flawless proof of His existence. 

The very essence of the unseen world is that the con- 
ception of personality should be dominant. ‘We are not 
wrong in embodying the significance of the spiritual world 
to ourselves in the thought of a persona] relationship, for 
our whole approach to it is bound up with those aspects 
of consciousness in which personality is centered.” In 
conclusion, Prof. Eddington thought Quakerism in dispen- 
sing with creeds held out the hand to science. “The spirit 
of seeking which animates us refuses to regard any kind 
of creed as its goal. Rejection of a creed is not incon- 
sistent with being possessed by a living belief. The belief 
is not that all our knowledge . . . will survive in the let- 
ter; but a sureness that we are on the road . . . Religion 
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for the conscientious seeker is not all a matter of doubt 
and self-questionings. There is a kind of sureness which 
is very different from cocksureness.” (Prof. Eddington’s 
Lecture is published by Allen & Unwin, London.) 


—ALBERT DAWSON. 
* aK * 
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THE PARABLE OF BOOKS AND THEIR USE 


I sate among my Books, and I held one of them in mine 
hand, while others were lying about me. And a friend of 
mine entered, and said, Art thou reading? 

And I said, When I read, I have one Book, but if I 
do but browse, I pile many books about me. There be 
times when a man should be wedded to a Book and other 
times when he may flirt with a number of them. 

And he said, Reading is great sport. 

And I said, Taking things all together, I am rather 
glad that my Honoured Parents taught me to read. Never- 
theless, reading is not without its disadvantages. 

And he said, It helpeth to pass the time. 

And I said, That is one of the worst things about it. 
Time passeth while we read, and most that men read is 
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And I said, I live hard by a pen, though not in one. 
It would fare ill with me if people ceased to read. But I 
am distressed sometimes when I consider how little of 
what men read is good for them. 

And he said, Doth not reading widen the range of one’s 
thought ? 

And I said, It may be so, or it may be that reading 
shall become a substitute for thought. Some great men 
I have known read little and think much. Nevertheless, 
I stand reverently beside the Printing Press, and am proud 
that I serve the Press and that it is my servant. For what 
I think and write, that must it print; and it may be that 
some folk will read it. 

And he said, Beware lest thou teach them that it is in- 
advisable to read. Lest haply they believe thee, and thou 
be left with no disciples. 

And I said, I do not advocate Illiteracy, but Literacy is 
one thing and Learning is another, even as a Meal-ticket 
is not a Meal, nor a Railway ticket a Journey. Happy is 
the man who hath a Good Book and is able to read and 
understand it and to make use of its teachings. His shall 
be the accumulated wisdom of the centuries. For him 
have the ages spoken. And well is it that there is so 
much for him. Howbeit, reading doth not of itself make 
a man wise, and there be men who read who might better 
be Plowing Corn, and others whose Insatiate Hunger for 
reading hath left them no ability to Digest what they have 
already read. 


not worth the time. 
And he said, Is it so bad as that? 


And I said, How much of what thou hast lately read 
dost thou remember, and how much is the good which thou 
possessest increased by what thou dost remember ? 

And he said, Even if I remember little, is it not well 


to have read? 


And he said, I am glad thou dost not disapprove of 


reading, for I was thinking of passing the Bookstall, and 


thee. 


buying one of thy books. 
And I said, From such a purpose I would not dissuade 


And I know not if he bought it, or only thought that 


he would do so, and bought a Best Seller instead. 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Il. Allan Winter Rowe, Chief of Research, Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston 
An Interview Written by EDWARD H. COTTON | 


After we had talked an hour, Dr. Allan 
Winter Rowe, chief of the Research Serv- 
ice of the Evans Memorial, Boston, Mass., 
asked: ‘‘Well, are you getting anything 
out of all this?’? 

“‘Yes,’? I replied. ‘‘I have discovered 
at least one thing—an unusual person- 
ality.’’ 

But much, in addition, developed from 
the interview, as readers who continue 
may learn. 

Dr. Rowe combines physical with mental 
activity, if you can get the meaning. About 
him is nothing hesitating or lethargic. He 
sleeps five hours and works the other nine- 
teen; but also out of those nineteen hours 
he gets a good deal of fun, and one can 
believe it after talking with him. To some 
of his positions I felt obliged to take di- 
rect exception, invariably to be met with 
a hearty laugh, not at all by way of ridi- 
cule, but because he enjoyed thoroughly 
the difference of opinion, 

We must remember that men working 
with this body of ours see things from the 
physical point of view. They become in- 
timately acquainted with the development 
of human systems, from the cell onward. 
Hence, if now and then one of them agrees 
that phenomena may exist outside of, and 
independent of, physical, bodily activity, 
the admission should carry weight. 

Dr. Rowe made such an admission; the 
more notable because, temperamentally, he 
does not make concessions to one with 
whom he is debating a question. 

Men who are working to repair the deli- 
eate mechanisms of the body cannot linger 
too long with possibilities, or even prob- 
abilities. They must have certainties. In 
preventive medicine, speculation and ex- 


periment may precede; but the actual 
work must be done on a basis of certainty. 
This habit of certainty is a good habit of 
mind to form and one which theologians 
and teachers of religion do not always 
have, naturally, because much of their 
business is with what is not physically 
demonstrable. In other words, scientists 
do not and cannot work on a basis of faith, 
while those who lead and shape religious 
opinion often must, 

**T can prove to you that you have a 
body,’’ said Dr. Rowe, with a smile; ‘‘ but 
can you prove to me that you have a 
soul??? 

I was obliged to admit that I could not; 
neither could I prove to him in satisfac- 
tory scientific terms the God-Reality, nor 
immortality. It simply cannot be done. 
If anyone thinks he can prove these things 
to a thoroughgoing scientist, he is weleome 
to try it. Yet, when I asked Dr. Rowe, 
directly, if he would deny the God-Reality 
or immortality, he shook his head. It was 
merely that he could not demonstrate them 
in terms of physical knowledge. Then he 
added: ‘‘But I am sure if you and I could 
get together, after this introduction, and 
have a heart-to-heart talk, we would find 
that what we are differing on are terms 
and opinions; we would agree on the es- 
sentials and fundamentals. The trouble 
is, my trade is research; yours is religion. 
We start with the same premise and arrive 
at the same conclusion, though traveling 
roads often wide apart; and that is true 
of a great deal of life. When we really 
shall come to understand each other, 
whether we are chemists or physicians or 
astronomers, or Protestants or Catholics 
or Jews or Buddhists, we shall find that 


ultimately we are seeking similar goals, 
though at present there is much groping 
and confusion.’’ 

In addition to directing the research 
service, Dr. Rowe is a member of most of 
the national sport-governing bodies. He 
was one of a group which organized the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, an organiza- 
tion of international activities. He says: 
‘‘College athletics build strong bodies; 
they also build character.’’ Another of his 
activities is application of a wholesome 
ethics to business and commercial ven- 
tures. I told him his energies in these 
directions looked a good deal like applied 
Christianity. ; 

“*T am glad to talk with you,’’ he said, 
“‘The time has come, and I say it with 
emphasis, for us to get together and iron 
out our differences, and then start in to 
make this a better, a safer, and a pleas- 
anter world in which to live. 

‘My grandfather several times removed, 
John Proctor, was hung in Salem in the 
course of the witchcraft craze, which, by 
the way, was an instance of mental aber- 
ration, extreme to be sure, but wholly 
classifiable; we see instances of the same 
sort of abnormal psychology daily in our 
work here. But those personal misfor- 
tunes, though occurring in my family, do 
not prejudice me at all against religion. 
All of us like to regulate the affairs of 
others, Perhaps that is one reason for 
differences in religious opinion. I was 
brought up a Unitarian in the old First 
Church of Gloucester, Mass. The parish 
was originally Congregational; but at the 
time of the great schism a century ago, the 
dissenters being stronger, foreed out the 
old guard, and took possession, Not 5 
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ago I was in a village in Seotland of one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants. It was 
estimated that in the village were indi- 
viduals subscribing, one or more, to thirty- 
five different forms of theology. I am 
open to spiritual impressions. I like to sit 
in a great cathedral and let the quiet wor- 
shipful atmosphere and the music expand 
the spirit. About it is something exalting. 
I happen to prefer the musie of Sebastian 
Bach to that of certain later composers; 
but that preference is probably tempera- 
mental. A later idiom, such as that of 
Honegger, has its meaning, its true appeal. 
Well, I merely mention these facts to indi- 
cate that it is entirely human to have 
different points of view. 


‘“Medicine is an art rather than a sci- 
ence, though it is based on sciences and 
with every year partakes more of the sub- 
stance of its origins. No, we are not work- 
ing here to put physicians out of a job, as 
you might infer from the term ‘preventive 
medicine’; on the contrary, all such work 
gives them a greater and better one. In 
the old days, physicians treated symptoms. 
They ‘swept up the pieces and patched up 
the body so that it could go on and do its 
work a while longer. The trend today 
elevates the calling of doctor from that of 
a purveyor of pills to that of an educator. 
The record of the past few decades is a 
tale of encouraging progress. 


“To prevent disease you must know the 
cause of the disturbance. But the name 
of those diseases is legion, the cause of 
which is Wholly a mystery. Many times 
we know the intermediate links, and treat- 
ments have been devised for them. But 
what causes cancer? Why does the pitu- 
itary gland go wrong in childhood and in 
one case produce a dwarf and in another 
a giant? Why do a multitude of other 
physical derangements occur? Today we 
do not know. One of my colleagues is 
working now on certain problems of he- 
redity. He knows he hasn’t a chance to 
solve those problems; but he is willing to 
plant, that others may reap. The wonder 
to me is that we breed as straight and 
true as we do. You will tell me that 
breeders of animals can get what they 
want. I reply, only in certain limited di- 
rections; and besides, these men are work- 
ing with much less involved conditions. 
In many directions the results of animal 
study are not susceptible to direct transla- 
tion into terms of human experience. 


‘<Por instance, if the adrenals, those two 
little glands over the kidneys, are removed 
in a white rat, the creature will live, go 
on, and raise a family. But if they are 
removed in a human being, he dies in a 
few days a painful, unhappy death. The 
rat has adequate accessory material; man 
has not. Science has made, and is making, 
progress. But the record of accomplish- 
ment is meager when compared with the 
vast number of things unknown. It seems 
at times as if the chief object of knowl- 
edge was to show us our lack of knowl- 
edge. 

‘You speak of body, mind, and spirit, 
as if they were separate entities. J won- 
der if you realize how closely they are 
intertwined. A definite proportion of the 
patients I examine show intimate mental 
and physical connections. Motives for hu- 
man behavior often take their rise in pure- 
ly bodily conditions. We say the dog 
frightens the cat. What actually takes 
place? As Dr. Walter -B. Cannon has so 
convincingly shown, the adrenals of the 
eat at sight of the dog become hyperactive, 
the cat’s fur rises, its eyes dilate, and, 
incidentally, it feels fear and hate. Get 
kitty away into another room; the adrenal 
excitement subsides, and the cat becomes 
normal and quiet again. A person fears 
something; at once heart-action increases, 
the face pales, the muscles of the mouth 
twitch, physical weakness develops which 
may make the person succumb to the fear. 
Pain, emotional excitement, seriously in- 


terfere with the enjoyments of food and 
with digestion, which, in turn, lessens 
activity and impairs, and, at times, actu- 
ally prevents accomplishment. In view of 
all this it is exceedingly difficult for a 
student of medicine and its sciences to 
understand what you mean when you 


STARS AND STRIPES TOO 
GRAND TO WAVE OVER 
CHURCHLESS PEOPLE 


Practical Christianity means real 
Patriotism. The latter amounts to 
very little without the former. Na- 
tions that try it do not get very far. 

Noise is to Patriotism what Poli- 
tics is to Statecraft—a detriment. 
Christianity is everything to Life, 
Patriotism and Statecraft. Without 
it neither of the three amount to 
anything. Let that be an Independ- 
ence Day thought. 

If Washington found it necessary 
to get down on his knees in the snow 
at Valley Forge, we should at least 
occupy a comfortable seat in a 
Church pew on Sunday. 

We can thus help finish what the 
Signers of the Declaration started. 
It would mean a nation in Church 
every Sunday, and a nation like that 
would be the kind hoped for by the 
Man who preached the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The Declaration of Independence 
would not have been written had 
that sermon never been preached. 
One rests on the other, and we have 
the benefit of both. The Golden 
Rule was the first Declaration of 
Hope for Humanity. > 

On Independence Day it is well 
for this nation to take stock ac- 
count. It is the same with the indi- 
vidual. What have we done for the 
welfare of the land or for the bene- 
fit of others? 

Did we make Reading any better? 
Are our homes happier? Do our fam- 
ilies think more of us? Have we 
Obeyed all the laws? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, we are better 
citizens. 

There is such a thing as Negative 
and Positive Patriotism, just as there 
are Negative and Positive Church 
Members. Many ‘‘belong’’ but do 
not attend. They are something like 
the man who always talks about his 
country but does nothing for it. 
They are static. 

The Flag and the Cross make a 
great combination. Lessons were 
drawn from the two in many of Sun- 
day’s sermons. They show that we 
can make this nation what the Pa- 
triots intended it to be by living the 
life Christianity teaches us to live. 

The Stars and Stripes are too 
grand to wave over a Churchless 
People. Believing in the Cross makes 
us greater admirers of the Flag. 
They mingle on Sunday. Witl we be 
there to see the merger—the Spirit 
of ’76 helping us observe the Golden 
Rule? 

Thank you. 


—Reading, Pa., Eagle. 


speak of a separate spiritual entity. We 
all must admit the indestructibility of 
matter. But a soul, or a self entirely spir- 
itual, that can stand alone, is difficult for 
us to visualize. 

‘‘T must say, now, in fairness, that 
many, perhaps most of the patients, who 
come to this hospital for treatment present 
problems not only of a physical, but, in the 
broadest sense, also of a social nature. A 
part of their trouble is fundamentally 
mental—spiritual, if you prefer the term. 


We may be able to put the body straight, 
and so relieve a physical pain. What have 
we actually done? We have relieved one 
burden, thus enabling the patient to carry 
better his other burdens. As much thought 
must be given to the social as to the phy- 
siological problem—at times, more. This 
body is important, yes—but only as a 
habitation. ’? 

‘fA habitation for 
quickly. 

But Dr. Rowe only smiled. 

Then he continued: ‘‘ We are living in a 
finite house; and to conduct ourselves in 
that house we must have finite conve- 
niences: rooms, people to live in them, 
brains for the people. For both your 
thoughts and mine we must have expres- 
sions. We must surround those thoughts 
with their proper material instruments. I 
have been brought up in a school that is 
perfectly willing to theorize; but after 
theorizing we must go into the laboratory 
and see if the theory agrees with the facts. 
You may wonder at my next statement: 
the number of facts we can prove to our 
entire satisfaction, including elimination 
of error, is exceedingly limited. 

‘‘What is my religion? In the first place 
I separate religion from theology. Reli- 
gion is the natural craving of every indi- 
vidual, high, low, and in the middle, for 
something beyond the experience of his 
material life—a search for causes, for 
reality, out there somewhere in the ex- 
traphysical. Now that craving, in a per- 
fectly human way, undergoes classification 
into as many theologies, almost, as there 
are people in the world. But after a time 
one can discover a certain unity. 

‘‘T live with and by and for people; that 
is my philosophy of life; and that does not 
mean only relieving their physical pain. 
It means helping them get a right mental 
outlook—again call it spiritual if you want 
to. I estimate a man, not according to his 
theological label, but according to his in- 
tellectual kindness. My sympathies are 
not necessarily with Roman Catholics; 
yet, in time of famine, flood, and disease, 
the priest stands his ground when others 
flee. I think he has religion when the one 
who runs lacks it. 

*“To me the term ‘God’ does not convey 
any definite meaning. In the first place, 
it is not the word I would use for the 
quality and power you might wish that 
term to represent. Still, again, if you and 
I could see eye to eye, we might find our- 
selves fundamentally agreeing. Please un- 
derstand me; science believes in God, or 
perhaps we should say an element of it 
does. We have two schools, the mechan- 
istic and the vitalistic. The mechanistic 
school assumes mechanical causes for all 


what?’’ I asked, 


activity. Man is a mechanism; the uni- 
verse is a greater mechanism. There is 


nothing beyond what the senses perceive. 
Tam not of that school. I believe with the 
vitalists that there is a force about which 
we know nothing, but which produces liv- 
ing matter. It is an attribute of living 
matter that it can transform dead matter 
into the living cell, as in the case of food; 
but in no other way through the control- 
lable agency of man can dead matter be 
vitalized. Life has never been created in 
any laboratory. 

“What is going to happen to me when I 
die? My reply must be that of an agnostic, 
Yet I think I would assume that some- 
where and somehow you and I will find 


other and higher expressions. I have a 
friend of superb intellect and _ useful 
achievement. He will die in the course 


of nature. The meaning of his life and 
his efforts will continue in the character 
and work of others. In brief, he will live 
on in the impulses that he has loosed in 
the world. But I am not ready to say 
that is the only way he will live on, 
Frankly, I do not know. 

‘“‘Men of my calling cannot speculate 
too far. To do so would be dangerous and 
might prove fatal to truth. Yet I stand 
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with that group of men who would admit 
objective phenomena into life—we might 


go so far as to name them supernatural 
elements. Life is not all subjective and 
individualistic; outside ourselves is some 
power, to us incomprehensible. ’’ 


Is Dr. Rowe a religious man? What do 
you think, now that you are familiar with 
his work and his ideas? He is not reli- 
gious in the accepted traditional sense, for 


he belongs to no Church, and does not go 
to Church. I wish he did, and told him so. 


3ut perhaps, after all, men like him have 
an orbit outside organized religion. He 
sees the usefulness and _ necessity of 
Churches; yet his kind perfer to work 
independently of them. In fairness, we 
conclude that such also serve. 


The Terrors of Prohibition 


This is a day of education. Sometimes 
it is in the form of pure education, or it 
may be legitimate advertising, or political 
propaganda, personal or partisan, and 
again it may be deception for ulterior 
ends. 

For some time our country has been 
flooded with propaganda against the laws 


governing the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. Newspapers, magazines, even 


Congress, have all been lending themselves 
to this propaganda in unlimited degree. 

The form it now takes is intended to 
inflame the people throughout the country, 
especially those who are neutral or indif- 
ferent to the strict protection of society 
from the destroying power of this social 
evil, against the use of the enforcement 
power of the Government now working 
to suppress violation of the law. These 
agencies give the impression that the Gov- 
ernment is terrorizing the country and 
molesting innocent, law-abiding people in 
their quiet homes. They would have us 
believe that none of us are safe at home, 
on the highway, or in our place of 
business. 

That some deaths have occurred, at the 
hands of enforcement officers, is true. In 
a few instances women were the victims, 
whether due to resistance offered to officers 
in the faithful performance of duty, or as 
may have been the case in some instances, 
of indiscretion of officers, who may not 
have been cautious. Yet these instances 
have been magnified by the enemies of the 
prohibition laws, in their efforts to in- 
flame the minds and sympathy of the 
people. 

These same propagandists have never 
once protested the violations by these of- 
fenders; they never seek to inflame the 
people against the murder of faithful offi- 
cers, but only against the proper and rigid 
endeavor to suppress lawlessness. 

The killing of persons is always to be 
regretted, even the slaying of the crimi- 
nals. It is cause for regret, even when 
the result of self-defense. But it is well 
known that in the process of executing the 
law, force and severity are unavoidable. 
So long as criminals defy the law and 
authority, and disregard the life of those 

‘entrusted with maintainance of law and 
order, it is necessary to use force to curb 
and restrain the violators and to protect 
person and property. No person is com- 
pelled by law to violate law and become 
a criminal, or to put himself in jeopardy 
of the officers of the law. Therefore, why 
any person should carry on a propaganda 
for the defense of violators is beyond 
understanding. 


It is true that there are some Prohibition 
terrors. 

First, the chief Prohibiton terror is the 
violator of the law. 

Law is enacted for the welfare and se- 
curity of society. We build fences as re- 
straints. Ancient cities built walls to re- 
strain their enemies and to protect the 
society within the city. Thieves curse 
locks and locksmiths. The bandit con- 
demns the burglar alarm. The assassin 
hates and would destroy the officers of 
the law and the courts of justice, because 
these interfere with his doing as he 
pleases. 

The violator of the law defies author- 
ity, destroys order and thus begins the 
process of terrorizing society. Every law 
is in danger, and the whole social order is 
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menaced when evil men set out to assert 
their personal liberty at the expense of 
the liberty of every other person in the 
community. 

Law never makes a criminal, It is the 
criminal that makes laws necessary. The 
divine law did not make sinners, but men 
by their sinfulness made it necessary to 
prescribe limitations and restraints, gov- 
erning the conduct of mankind, 


PULPIT SIDESTEPPING 


The other day I received a letter 
from a business man out West. He 
says: ‘‘I have, ever since I could 
think at all about these things, had 
it very emphatically in my mind that 
the profit system under which we do 
business is diametrically opposite to 
the teachings of Jesus, yet I never 
heard that the Church has or is tak- 
ing any stand against it. What is 


the reason for this? Can the leaders 
of the Church not see this, or are 
they short of ideas for a system to 
replace the wrong system? Or is the 
Church of Jesus Christ a coward and 
dare not offer a fight against it? I 
belong to Church and go regularly 


to hear the sermons. I enjoy it very 
much, but often I am amused at the 
ministers, how cleverly they sidestep 
some of the words of Jesus, when it 
comes to this very issue. Everybody 
seems to be converted now, including 
the preachers, from what they were 
twelve years ago regarding war, but 
profit seems to be the life-blood of 
existence fully as much within as 
without the Church. I would very 
much like to see an article from your 
pen regarding your ideas as to what 
to put in place of the profit system, 
as some organized means would have 
to take its place, in order to carry on 
industry and commerce.’’ 


—Professor Harry F. Ward. 


Who would repeal all divine law and all 
civil laws because they restrain some evil- 
minded people from having their own way, 
to the annoyance of the many? Criminals 
naturally oppose all laws and all au- 
thority. 

Makers, sellers and purchasers of intoxi- 
eants are equally criminal, for two rea- 
sons: first, because the law prohbits the 
traffic; secondly, because intoxicants are 
injurious to man and to society. It is 
these violators of the law who are the 
terrors to society. 

Secondly, defenders and protectors of 
criminals are the terrors of Prohibition. 

There is a large number of propagand- 
ists who, with might and main, are de- 
fending ‘and protecting the violators of 
this beneficent law. 


These people misrepresent the situation, 
or magnify some incident which they can 
use to inflame the feelings of those who 
are ready to sympathize with the criminal. 
They seek to incite people to sympathy 
for the offender; they ridicule the law and 
those who revere it; they endeavor to 
break down the executive department of 
the Government, making it more difficult 
to obtain enforcement of all law. These 
are the terrors of Prohibition, 


Newspapers that make it their poliey to 
give their pages and editorial columns to 
this propaganda, without a word of pro- 
test in support of civic righteousness; dis- 
loyal officers who accept bribes or are lax 
in the performance of their duty, shutting 
their official eyes to violations; courts that 
interpret the law too liberally; all who 
encourage the violations by repeating fan- 
citul tales of the impossibility and unde- 
sirability of the enforcement of the law— 
these all constitute the real terrors of 
Prohibition. 

The horse thief came in the night and 
stole the farmer’s horse. In pursuit by 
the officers he resists, gives fight, and is 
shot. Who is it that terrorizes the coun- 
try, the faithful officer who risked his life 
to recover the property of the farmer, or 
the horse thief? 

The bank robber is felled by the official 
protecting the bank. Which is the terror? 
The kidnapper who falls victim of the offi- 
cer protecting the children of your homes; 
the fiend who attacks your wife or your 
daughter, 
resisting arrest. Which is the terror to 
society? Even in the due process of the 
law in bringing about the punishment of 
such criminals, many persons turn their 
sympathy to the offender, forgetting the 
menace to society. 

Whoever defends or protects or upholds 
the violator is an enemy to society. Society 
must be protected against its enemies. All 
this ery against the officer being pre- 
pared to protect himself and to bring the 
offenders to justice is but a criminal ap- 
peal to give violators of law a clear course 
to elude capture or restraint. 

We are alarmed when a_ bootlegger 
counterfeits the revenue stamps; or when 
a man falsifies his income tax report; or 
when a hungry man, his family in need, 
steals food, but the liquor violators, their 
sympathizers and the giant power back 
of them, throw dust into the eyes of the 
good people and win their sympathy for 
the most horrifying and diabolical busi- 
ness that ever thrived on the sympathy of 
credulous mankind, 

Who are these propagandists? They are 
those who have opposed the enactment of 
this law from all time; who have been in 
the business for the money to be made 
from it; who want it for their personal 
use; who are criminal by nature; or who 
are the paid propagandists of this busi- 
ness which has never respected a single 
law of God or of man. 

Why waste sympathy on the criminal 
who wilfully and wantonly violates the es- 
tablished law of the land? Oh yes, he is 
entitled to humane treatment, and fair 
trial. He must not be brutally shot down 
in cold blood. 

Nor is he. If he has been injures it was 
when resisting the law. 

We waste no sympathy on the mad dog 
that terrorizes the community and is shot, 
Yet that dog is more entitled to sym- 
pathy than the bootlegger, for the dog is 
afflicted with disease and is without con- 
trol of his actions, but the bootlegger is 
in full control of his will to act. 


Let us keep sane, and classify the 


Prohibition law with all restraining laws. 


Let us not be carried off our mental b 
by the paid propagandists of the most 
fiant and lawless organization that. 
sought to promote its vicious and des 
ing iniquity, to the detriment of so 


W. Hazleton, Pa. 


is shot or roughly handled in - 


» 
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That Church Union May Prevail 


One who attended the Christian Herald 
Institute of Religion in June feels a spe- 
cial responsibility to keep the topie of 
Church union in the forefront of discus- 
sion. A more representative group of 
clergy and laymen probably never gath- 
ered at one conference in the United 
States than that which discussed for three 
days the theme, ‘‘The Next Steps Toward 
a United Church.’’ What was formerly 
my opinion concerning the proposed 
merger of our J.cformed Church with the 
United Brethren and the Evangelical 
Synod has now ripened into a strong con- 
viction, that the successful carrying 
through of this union will be one of the 
most effective means of serving God in 
our generation. If this movement is to 
prevail, however, those of us who believe 
in it must consider carefully the condi- 
tions for success. What are the real is- 
sues at stake? What are the keynotes 
that should be struck? What approach is 
likely to appeal most strongly to thought- 
ful men and women? 

(1) The whole proposal should be viewed 
in the light of a broad perspective, with 
the primary emphasis upon the needs of 
the world and Christ’s ideal of the King- 
dom. When the problem is viewed more 
or less narrowly from the standpoint of 
the interests of our denomination, difficul- 
ties are likely to be magnified and gains 
not to be seen so clearly. See, for exam- 
ple, the forceful arguments by ‘‘Temple’’ 
in ‘‘The Messenger’’ of May 9. But when 
one forgets self and looks beyond to the 
tremendous tasks confronting the 
Churches, difficulties in the way of a 
merger shrink and a move toward union 
seems imperative. This note of the needs 
of the world is almost wholly absent from 
‘‘Temple’s’? discussion. To quote from 
the report of the Findings Committee of 
the Christian Herald Institute: 

‘‘Whether we consider the need of 
the world for a forceful and united 
witness to the great moral and _ reli- 
gious verities of our Christian faith, or 
the need of our children and young peo- 
ple for an intelligent and effective Chris- 
tian education, or the wastefulness of 
our present ecclesiastical organization 
with its needless duplication of machin- 
ery and its un-Christian rivalry and 
competition; whether we consider the 
countryside with its many struggling 
and competing Churches, or the cities 
with their teeming population, multi- 
tudes of them wholly out of touch with 
the work and life of the Chureh—the 
need of consolidation and unity stares 
us in the face. How can a Church so 
divided preach unity and brotherhood to 
a divided world?’’ 

There is no unifying force so powerful 
as a common purpose in devotion to a great 
cause. When the thirteen American 
Colonies were divided almost hopelessly 
by commercial rivalry and political bick- 
ering, it was the cause of freedom and 
justice which drew them together into the 
United States. During the World War, 
when attention was centered upon a com- 
mon need, there was little difficulty in 
uniting Protestant, Catholic and Jew. Can 
the Church of the Prince of Peace unite 
only in time of war? We must make the 
vision of the Kingdom of God upon earth 
sufficiently strong to provide a common 
objective, in the face of which talk about 
specific names and historical peculiarities 
will seem trivial. As, President George 
W. Richards has said: ‘‘What divided 
Churches was conviction. What will unite 
them is another great conviction, a new 
emphasis on the Kingdom of God.’’ 

It is in relation to this common objective 
that the economic values of Church union 
deserve thoughtful consideration. Not a 


M. 


merger for the sake of saving money, but 
for the sake of using money more effec- 
tively. In the light of pressing needs of 
evangelizing new areas and Christianiz- 
ing our own communities, money spent on 
unnecessary denominational equipment is 
an expensive luxury and the sensitive 
Christian conscience today severely ques- 
tions unwarranted luxuries. Business effi- 
cieney alone does not make a strong ap- 
peal to some of us, but efficiency for the 
sake of releasing greater resources for the 
basic tasks of the Church is of primary 
importance. 

Here, also, one may readily see the place 
of worship in relation to Church union. 
True worship helps one to gain perspective. 
In a period of meditation one sees his in- 
terests and those of his small group in 
relation to the larger purposes of God. 
If prayer is a means of spiritual orienta- 
tion and evaluation, surely our pastors and 
people during this year of discussion of 
Church union will give much time to wor- 
ship, that they may discover what really 
is the will of God for them. 


(2) It follows naturally that we must 
develop a new loyalty. Denominational 
ties and historical traditions are still 
strong among our elders, In discussing the 
merger which involves the Reformed 
Church, one frequently hears. opposition to 
giving up a cherished name or losing a 
prized heritage. As a matter of fact, the 
proposed Plan of Union provides for a 
keeping of the original name of the con- 
gregation as long as the members see fit. 
The name ‘‘Reformed’’ is so ambiguous to 
the majority of the uninitiated that it is a 
question whether the title is of much sig- 
nificance in this twentieth century. But 
there is a deeper issue involved. Loyalty 
is a virtue to be cultivated, to be sure, 
but the object of loyalty must be con- 
tinually broadened. What we need is not 
so much loyalty to a particular name or 
institution, but loyalty to the principles 
for which the institution stands. 

Let those who are seeking honor for 
their Church consider the glory of pioneer- 
ing. For my part, I shall be far more 
proud of my Church if we take the lead in 
this movement toward Church union than 
if we insist upon perpetuating the present 
institution. There are many of the 
younger generation who would say, Amen; 
for the younger group in our Churches are 
far more enthusiastic about inter-Church 
cooperation than about denominational ad- 
vaneement. Does not Jesus’ declaration, 
‘Whosoever shall lose his life for My 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it,’’ ap- 
ply to institutions as well as individuals? 
We need to develop in our people a new 
and larger loyalty, a loyalty to a United 
Church. If there must be pride, let it be 
freed from a sixteenth century historical 
crisis and be attached to a new emer- 
gency. h 

(3) We must be assured that in the pro- 
posed United Church there will be a larger 
freedom. This is a point upon which all 
groups have a right to be cautious, Con- 
servatives are wary lest they be led into 
‘‘modernism,’’? and among the opponents 
of Church union the conservatives usually 
form the majority. But the liberals also 
are concerned that they shall not be 
shackled by views or practices to which 
they cannot conscientiously subscribe. We 
ought to enter into a merger only on the 
basis of a larger freedom than we now 
possess, both for individuals and for con- 
gregations. If union is to be permanent, 
there can be no insistence on a return to 
uniformity, no coercion of thought or prac- 
tice in essential matters. On the other 
hand, freedom must not be confused with 
individualism. No brotherhood can exist 
without some rules of expediency, jointly 
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adopted for the sake of the common good. 
A congregation or denomination in which 
each person does exactly as he pleases is 
not likely to be a Christian society. There 
is one law underlying all true liberty, the 
law of love. 

A careful reading of the Plan of Union 
convinces one that the leaders of the three 
denominations have been unusually suce- 
cessful in providing for unity amid divers- 
ity, and that there is here a basis for a 
larger freedom than any congregation pre- 
viously enjoyed. The bond of union in 
the United Church is not primarily a mat- 
ter of creed, rite or polity; it is to be a 
fellowship based on a common loyalty and 
a common purpose, There is room for dis- 
agreement and discussion. There is room 
for growth, under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, leading to further truth, 
The keynote of the United Church is to 
be the oft-repeated slogan: ‘In essentials 
unity; in doubtful things freedom; in all 
things love.’’ 

(4) Finally, if Church union is to prevail 
among the Reformed, United Brethren and 
Evangelical groups, there must be an edu- 
cational approach. Many of us fear the 
dissension which may arise if discussions 
of the proposed merger are not carried on 
in the proper spirit. A small dissenting 
group seems to be the inevitable result of 
any merger. If this bitterness is to be 
reduced to the minimum and if union is to 
be permanently effective, attention must be 
given to intermediate steps. The soil must 
be prepared; due regard must be given to 
the slowness with which many persons 
adopt new attitudes and espouse new 
causes. In addition to prayer and good 
will, there must be straight thinking 
and a search for the best educational 
procedures, 

For one thing, during the coming year 
there should be free and frequent discus- 
sion of the proposed union in local congre- 
gations. This should not be pure propa- 
ganda, either for or against, but a discus- 
sion of educational value, leading to the 
formation of intelligent. judgments. To 
meet this need materials should be pre- 
pared by our Board of Christian Educa- 
tion for the use of adult Sunday School 
classes and young people’s groups. This 
material may include a study of what is 
said in the New Testament about the unity 
of the Church, a description of other ex- 
periments in Church union, and significant 
statements by leaders of groups on both 
sides of the question. 

Of even greater importance is a definite 
program of fellowship among the various 
local groups affected by the proposed 
union. Wherever there are Reformed and 
United Brethren Churches in the same 
community, for example, why should pas- 
tors and people not seek to know one an- 
other better? There might be interchange 
of preachers and lay speakers, joint meet- 
ings of young people’s group, joint Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, even union picnics. The 
experience of the United Church of Can- 
ada shows that union succeeds to the ex- 
tent that the movement grows in local com- 
munities, rather than from _ overhead 
sources. The best way to determine the 
possibility of union in a United Church in 
America is by experimenting in joint en- 
terprises now, whereby fellowship may he 
developed and habits of working together 
established. Unless this need is taken 
seriously by the leaders of every congre- 
gation and a careful educational campaign 
is carried out before any vote is taken, 
this plan will fail where so many others 
have failed, among local groups who do 
not fully understand the plan or see its 
importance. 


Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa, 
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I am happy and truly grateful that I 
can bring to the readers of the ‘‘Messen- 
ger’’ the news that, after years of anxious 
waiting and much planning, ways are 
opening to supply the Reformed congre- 
gations in Russia with a pastor. Prof. Dr. 
A. Lang, moderator of the Reformed Union 
in Germany, writes that now they have 
secured a young man, David Schaible, a 
Russian by birth, who after graduating 
from the higher schools of his country, 
studied theology at various universities of 
Germany, receiving his degree at the 
‘‘Diaspora Prediger Seminar,’’ Stettin, 
and is now doing post graduate work at 
the Reformed Theological School at 
Elberfeld, which institution was granted 
aid by a recent action of our General 
Synod. 

Having been born in Russia, he is in 
possession of a Russian passport and ex- 
pects to leave shortly for Odessa to be- 
gin his pastorate there. He will also visit 
the congregations in Leningrad, Moskow, 
and other places, to minister to these peo- 
ple who have long been as sheep without 
a shepherd. This is surely a tremendous 
responsibility for a young man, and a 
difficult field of labor. 

The attitude of the Russian Government 
toward all religious organizations, and the 
economic situation of the country have im- 
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One of the great moments at the Tufts 
College commencement was furnished by 
Alfred John Baldi, newly acknowledged 
Doctor of Dentistry. 


There were many thrills that day for 
those who listened with open minds and 
responsive spirits. One came with the 
filing in of the faculty and graduates, a 
throng indicating that it is no longer ac- 
curate to refer to Tufts as one of the 
‘“small colleges.’’? Another was given 
when Dr. Sousens, with felicitous phrases 
and gracious manner, conferred the de- 
grees and his presidential blessing. An- 
ether followed when a little woman of 
great power stepped forward to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, an honor 
never before bestowed by Tufts on one 
of her sex. And yet another was felt 
when the Chief Magistrate of Massachu- 
setts, who looks like a governor and acts 
like a governor, delivered a thoughtful and 
moving address upon education and cit- 
izenship in the twentieth century. 


It was no small achievement, then, for 
one of the graduating students to utter at 
the close of his address a sentence so sig- 
nificant and so heartening that it caught 
the attention of the entire gathering and 
made him one of the outstanding figures 
of the day. That was the privilege of 
Alfred John Baldi, a slender, thoughtful, 
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poverished the people so that they cannot 
assume additional financial obligations, 
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They pay a high rental on their own 
Church property which the government 
confiscated, and that is all that they can 
do. Our Board of Foreign Missions has 
assumed the responsibility to raise $600, 
one-half the salary of this pastor; the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society of Leipzig, an 
organization that succors persecuted folk, 
will provide the other half. 

The first year’s salary has been on de- 
posit with the Central Bureau for Euro- 
pean Relief in Geneva for some time; we 
are glad that no financial difficulties are 
impeding this work. We must, however, 
begin preparations for the coming year. 
This young man has the courage and faith 
to heed the call to work in the Master’s 
vineyard, is willing to suffer shame and, if 
need be, persecution for His name; we 
have the responsibility of providing his 
support. Dare we as a Reformed Church 
shirk that responsibility? Special. gifts 
may be sent to Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew 
to help in this work. i 

To the brethren in Russia we send the 
greeting: ‘‘The Lord will not forsake His 
people, for His great name’s sake;’’ and 
we will be mindful of Samuel’s words: 
‘(As for me, God forbid that I sin against 
the Lord, in ceasing to pray for you.’’ 


—Helen M. Nott. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Student Says Something 


By Ezra ForTHRIGHT 


young American, who is Italian of de- 
scent, feature and complexion. 

He had been talking about the biologic 
aspects of dentistry, his thesis in spite of 
technicalities holding the minds of peo- 
ple who had no expectation of ever becom- 
ing dentists and even no desire of ever 
employing one. Everybody listened re- 
spectfully, with mild interest, feeling that 
this speaker must be a choice young man 
and wishing for him a career of usefulness 
and success. Then at the end came the 
dynamite! 

‘“‘This must be the attitude,’’ said 
Baldi, ‘‘of every dentist who is motivated 
chiefly by a desire for human service; and 
no man is worthy to be a dentist who is 
not motivated chiefly by a desire for hu- 
man service.’’ 

What was that? Was he correctly under- 
stood? Did he really say that, standing 
there before his professors, his classmates, 
his family, his other intimate friends? Men 
do not bare their ideals at such a time 
unless they have moral courage and firm 
intent. Listeners were astounded; they 
were startled. Then they applauded—ap- 
plauded with an enthusiasm and a per- 
sistence that must have been quite over- 
whelming to the young doctor, 

Men looked at each other; and they 
looked into their own hearts. Here was 
the ancient platitude of helpfulness made 
vital and given specific application. Some- 


how, most people had failed in their think- 
ing to connect dentistry and altruism. But 
why not? 

Inevitably the thopght was extended and 
made personal. A teacher said to him- 
self, ‘‘Is any man worthy to be a teacher 
who is not motivated chiefly by a desire 
for human service?’’ A business man put 
to himself a similar question. A minister 
thought again of his early incentives. And 
one there was who even asked, ‘‘Is any 
man worthy to live at all who is not thus 
motivated?’’ 

The sentence was important also as re- 
vealing something about college life at the 
present. It is charged and reiterated 
over and over that the spirit of modern 
education is sordidly materialistie and 
that the effect of the higher training is to 
make the student hard, cynical, selfish. Is 
it true, after all? Is it true at Tufts? Is 
it really true anywhere? Here is a man 
who has been in college and professional 
school for a long term of years and has 
come out, not only unspoiled, but keenly 
aware that his privileges mean responsi- 
bility. Some optimists dare to think that 
he is not exceptional but typical. 


The fine, thoughtful young people of 
America are not forgetful of the eternal 
fact that from those to whom much is 
given, much also may rightfully be re- 
quired. 
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PHOEBE HOME CAMPAIGN NEWS 

Up to June 30 the campaign pledges 
for the enlargement of Phoebe Home for 
Old Folks in Allentown amounted to 
$143,072.49. This total is reported by 133 
congregations. QOne-fourth of the congre- 


gations of Eastern Synod have subscribed 
41 per cent of the goal, which was $350,- 
000. It is evidently a typical Church cam- 
paign in that a number are unfinished and 
many promise to take up their canvass 
during the fall and winter. On June 16 


increases are reported daily. ; 
The three original supporting ¢ 
Lehigh, East Penna. and Tohi 1 
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underwritten $100,000 of the total. The 
congregations of Allentown, which wrote 
over $56,000, all moved on time. The re- 
ports show that where a careful canvass 
was made the majority of the congrega- 
tions wrote more than the amount of their 
goal. The congregations in the several 
classes which have reported to date are: 
East Penna., 26; Lebanon, 12; Lancaster, 
8; East Susquehanna, 4; West Susque- 
hanna, 5; Tohickon, 15; Goshenhoppen, 11; 
Lehigh, 28; Schuylkill, 7; Wyoming, 14; 
Reading, 3. 

The management of the Home feels 
very much encouraged that the three- 
fourths of Eastern Synod not heard from 
thus far will eventually provide their 
share. There are many encouraging letters 
to indicate this. They also desire to ex- 
press their thanks for the good reception 
given to the project and its representatives 
throughout Eastern Synod. 


THE COLLEGEVILLE SUMMER 
ASSEMBLY 


This is not a school with assigned tasks 
nor is it a convention with business to do 
and reports to hear. It is a voluntary 
gathering for physical recreation, intel- 
lectual stimulation and spiritual uplifting. 
The visitor finds himself in a delightful 
atmosphere of Christian fellowship —an 
atmosphere that is charged from day to 
day through sermons and addresses by men 
chosen from among the most outstanding 
English speaking preachers of the world. 
The speakers who are invited to the Col- 
legeville Assembly are men who have ae- 
complished things as preachers and minis- 
ters among varied types of parishes—men 
whose thought, in speech and in print, has 
gripped the interest of masses of people 
and whose spiritual force has made the 
Gospel to abound amid the difficult condi- 
tions of modern life. 

Four discourses are delivered each day 
at convenient periods. There is never 
omitted the brief service of praise in 
which all delight to take part. Plenty of 
time is allowed for informal conversation 
and private meditation. There is a book 
counter on which may be found the best 
books on religious subjects including works 
by present and former assembly speakers. 
One cannot spend a week amid the asso- 
ciations of the Collegeville Assembly with- 
out having been given much new light on 
modern religious problems and a fresh zeal 
for Church work. 

The speakers for the 1929 assembly, 
which will open Monday evening, August 
5, are as follows: 


The Rev. Frank H. Ballard 


The Rey. Frank H. Ballard, one of Eng- 
land’s religious leaders, now in the prime 
of life. He was graduated M.A. in His- 
tory and Theology from Cambridge and 
was ordained in 1911. During the war he 
served as chaplain to the forces in Egypt 
and Salonica. In 1917 he settled as min- 
ister of Victoria Road Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, and in 1921 was called 
to his present post at Highbury Chapel, 
Bristol, one of the best known Churches 
of English Congregationalism. He is wide- 
ly known through his writings. 


i: 


The Rev. Walter L. Lingle, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly professor in Union Theological 
Richmond, Va., until recently 
General 


Seminary, 


president of the Assembly ’s 


The Rev. Walter L. Lingle, D.D., LL.D. 


Training School for Lay Workers of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and now 
president-elect of Davidson College at 
Davidson, N. C., will be the American 
representative on the assembly staff. His 
expositions on scriptural topics are schol- 
arly and enlightening. All who were pres- 
ent at last year’s assembly will welcome 
his return. 

The Rev. James Anderson, one of the 
younger ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, a graduate in Arts and Theology of 
Glasgow University. During his student 
days he was responsible, with others, for 


The Rev. James Anderson 


a religious movement among university 
students, He was one of the main movers 
in opening a university mission in one of 
the poorer districts of Glasgow. In 1924 
he went to the Langside Parish Church, 
one of the leading Churches of Glasgow. 
In his Church he has gathered around him 
a band of young men and young women 
who go to the lodging houses and conduct 
religious services, give concerts and enter- 
tainments. His ministry has already at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The Rev. Reynold B. Boden, invited to 
America this year as interchange preacher 
under the joint auspices of the World 
Alliance, the Federal Council and the 
Church Peace Union. During the summer 


The Rev. Reynold B. Boden 


he is filling engagements in the more im- 
portant pulpits of the United States. He 
is highly regarded in England where he is 
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pastor of Burnage Congregational Church, 
Winchester, a ‘‘vigorous Church,’’ where 
he has conducted ‘‘a ministry of sterling 
worth.’? He is a preacher of ‘‘excep- 
tional gifts—easy, fluent and graceful.’’ 

As is well-known, the Collegeville Sum- 


mer Assembly occupies the comfortable 
buildings and beautiful grounds’ of 
Ursinus College. The wide campus of 
many acres with abundant facilities for 
tennis and other games, the abundant 


shade and numerous park benches make 
the outdoor features of Assembly Week 
especially attractive. As Ursinus is a col- 
lege for both men and women, which has 
paid special attention to the domestic life 
of its students, the equipment lends itself 
with particular satisfaction to this and the 
other summer gatherings which have come 
to have a fixed place on its schedule. As 
the directors grant the use of the premises 
to the assembly free of charge, and the 
cost of securing the speakers is met from 
other sources, the cost to those attending 
is only fifteen dollars for the entire week. 
The dormitory and dining room facilities 
are especially suitable for families. 


LAST CALL 


All Reformed Church people should re- 
member the 40th annual reunion at Pen- 
Mar, July 18. Dr. Henry I. Stahr will 
make the address and music will be fur- 
nished by the choirs of the Evangelical 
Churches of Baltimore, sponsored by Dr. 
David Bruning. Make your own plans to 
attend. 


Mr. Robert 8S. Mathes is acting as 
student-pastor of First Church, West Alex- 
andria, O. His full time work began June 
9 and will continue during the summer 
months until September, when he will en- 
ter his senior year at Central Seminary in 
Dayton. 

Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer conducted the 
communion service in the First Church, 
Easton, on June 30. On July 7 the pulpit 
was filled by a former pastor, Dr. Paul 8. 
Leinbach, and another former pastor, Rev. 
Edward F. Evemeyer, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is expected to be the guest preacher 
on July 14. 

‘*Our Spiritual Conference at Lancaster 
has impressed me as an altogether dis- 
guised and thoroughly successful experi- 
ment in the application of the democratic 
method to adult education. One doesn’t 
feel that he’s going to school and having 
truth imparted to him. You enjoy work- 
ing together at common problems in the 
freest and most fraternal fashion. No 
rank or degree or position exempts anyone 
from having to defend the faith that is in 
him. All are fellow-craftsmen in intel- 
lectual inquiry, as in recreational activity. 
Whether in chapel or dining room, quoit- 
range or tennis court or out on the benches 
under the trees, the fellowship is that of 
brothers of a truly ‘spiritual’ guild.’’— 
David Dunn, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The admirable introductory address of 
the new president of the Reformed Alli- 
ance, Dr. Richards, will be published in 
the next issue. 


Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. Henry 
Nevin Kerst, D.D., pastor, held its summer 
communion service July 7. The annual 
patriotic service was held June 30 under 
the auspices of the Men’s Bible Class, The 
Union Church and Church School pienie 
of all the Protestant Churches of the city 
will be held July 24. Money has been 
appropriated for the use of various teach- 
ers and young people for the Dayton Sum- 
mer School. 

In Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., 
Rey. L. G. Beers, pastor, the 2nd annual 
D. V. B. S. opened July 1. Holy commun- 
ion will be served July 14. The pastor 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the local school on 


June 2. The annual Children’s Day was 
beautifully observed. On June 16 the 
congregation joined with the other 


Churches of the community in a service 
held in the Chautauqua tent. The annual 
Chirch directory has been placed in each 
home of the congregation. 

First Church, Pitcairn, Pa., Rev. How- 
ard F. Loch, pastor, closed a very success- 
ful Vacation Church School with an en- 
rollment of 80 and an average daily at- 
tendance of 70. Volunteer teachers con- 
ducted the School while the Church School 
paid the expenses for supplies. Several 
projects were carried out. One of them 
was in letting the children decide the ob- 
ject to which their offering should be 
given. They voted to give it to St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ Home at Greenville. Much handi- 
work was done in the school, and all of it 
dealt directly with the Bible lessons which 
were taught. The school held its closing 
exercises at the evening service June 23. 
After the service the notebooks and other 
handiwork on display were viewed by the 
congregation. Mr. Ivan Weaver, Sunday 
School superintendent, presided at the 
service. Holy communion was observed 
June 30. : 


The Mission Band of Trinity Church, 
Norristown, Pa., at its closing meeting, 
June 11, gave the following program to a 
large group of parents and friends: 
“«America,’? Audience; ‘‘How Do You 
Do??? (song), Beatrice Ditzler; Mother 
Goose Village Missionary Meeting, Younger 
Group; Vocal Duet, Dorothy and Edith 
Owens; Readings, Marjorie Dale; ‘‘I’m a 
Little Sunbeam’? (song), Beatrice Ditzler; 
‘‘One and All for Jesus,’’? Older Group; 
‘‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’’ ‘‘May 
Time’? Sung by the Entire Mission Band; 
Readings, Miss Brant; Piano Solos, Dor- 
othy Owens; Readings, Miss Rosenberry. 
Then the moving picture ‘‘Conspiracy’’ 
and ‘‘News Reel’’ brought through the 
courtesy of the Breyer Ice Cream Co., Mrs. 
Gilbert. After the program the children 
served Breyer ice cream and pretzels to 
their guests. 


Rev. Harry L. Fogleman, of Chicago, 
who has for some years specialized in sales- 
manship, and is recognized as an expert, 
has organized his own company, the Na- 
tional Business Forum of Chicago. The 
service of the Forum consists of a series 
of lectures, from 1 to 30, each lecture re- 
quiring from 40 to 50 minutes. During 
May, Mr. Fogleman delivered two lectures 
in Iowa University and was immediately 
engaged for a series of 16 lectures in the 
School of Commerce in that institution 
during October and November next. He 
is also on the faculty of DePau Univers- 
ity as instructor in salesmanship and has 
the distinction of being the only Protes- 
tant on that faculty. Everywhere, his 
lectures on the building of man and of 
business are highly spoken of, and his 
many friends throughout our Church re- 
joice in his successes. 


June, designated as Boost Month in First 
Church, Salisbury, N. C., Rev. B. J. Peeler, 


pastor, was all that could be expected. 
Worship services have been equalled in at- 
tendance with those during the winter 
months. Sunday School, in the face of 
contagious disease, experienced high marks 
in interest and attendance. The dwelling 
house on the property recently purchased 
has been renovated and the Junior-Inter- 
mediate Department of the Sunday School 
moved into it because of crowded condi- 
tions in the Church building. The G. M. 
G. gave a public service June 23; also, 
conducted what proved to be one of the 
most interesting social evenings held in the 
congregation recently, on June 28. The 
occasion was a ‘‘Trip Through Life’? di- 
vided into groups, childhood, youth, 
married life, old age. Four programs por- 
traying life in each period were given in 
as many communities within the parish. 
June 30 was Children’s Day. At 8 o’clock 
the Beginners, Primaries, Junior-Interme- 
diate Departments gave their annual pub- 
lic program. June 30 was also the 33rd 
anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation. Due recognition was given 
it. 

‘‘For beautiful fellowship that warms 
the heart and brings to all a joyous feast 
of refreshing for body, mind and soul, 
there’s no place like that big family re- 
union, the Spiritual Conference at Lan- 
caster. Come to F. and M. Academy and 
be ‘thrilled back into vitality.’—-Edwin S. 
Leinbach, Robesonia, Pa. 


On Sunday, June 16, at 3 P. M., the new 
addition to Bethel Church, Baltimore, Md., 
Rev. W. R. Strietelmeier, pastor, was dedi- 
cated. Mr. J. S. Wise, treasurer of the 
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Home Mission Board, and Rev. J. G. Grim- 
mer were the speakers. The latter is the 
only remaining member in Baltimore of 
the old German Maryland Classis, under 
whose auspices the work was founded. In 
spite of the summer heat that prevailed a 
capacity audience gathered for the service. 
Bethel Church was organized by the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. W. R. Strietelmeier, 17 
years ago. The work was supported in 
part by the Home Mission Board until the 
time of the recent dedication, when Bethel 
became a self-supporting congregation. The 
recently completed extension has increased 
the size of both the main auditorium and 
the Sunday School room fully one hundred 
per cent. The palms and numerous bas- 
kets of flowers were all contributions made 
by members and friends of the Church, 
Thanks to all who have contributed of 
their material means and personal service 
for the success of the cause. May Bethel 
continue to render Kingdom service with 
increasing success for many years to come, 


Calvary Church, Turtle Creek, Pa., Rev. 
John A. Yount, pastor, held a very enjoy- 
able Children’s Day service on the eve- 
ning of June 16. Fifty juniors had parts 
in the program. The decorations were 
unique. An orchestra brightened the mu- 
sical part of the service, All mothers pres- 
ent with babies whose names are on the 
cradle roll were presented with a rose by 
Mrs. W. H. Waugaman, superintendent of 
the roll. Mrs. Hugh M. MeWilliams was 
general chairman of arrangements. The 
summer communion was administered June 
23. Two new members were received, 
making 85 accessions in the last 18 
months. A number of the Sunday School 
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classes have recently held picnics and sgo- 
cials. The annual Sunday School and con- 
gregational picnic will be held July 13 at 
Log Cabin, one member of the congrega- 
tion volunteering to stand the entire ex- 
pense of the outing. Union evening sery- 
ices will be held in the various Churches 
of Turtle Creek in rotation during July 
and August. The pastor of Calvary Chureh 
will preach in the Presbyterian Church on 
the evening of July 28. The primary rooms 
of the parish house have recently been 
thoroughly renovated, ; 


One of ‘‘The Messenger’s’’ valued 
readers in Bethlehem, Pa., passed away a 
few years ago, but the executor of the 
estate writes: ‘‘We like ‘The Messenger’ 
so much that we want to continue it.’’ 


‘*The Spiritual Conference affords me 
each year a week of exhilarating recrea- 
tion, fine and informal spiritual fellowship 
and moderately priced entertainment and 
hospitality by the Academy under the di- 
rection of Dr. and Mrs. Hartman. The 
conference occupies a unique place in our 
calendar of events for the Church year, in 
that it provides stimulating thought and 
provokes friendly and informal discussion, 
different from that of a formal academic 
series of lectures. It is distinctive also 
from the fact that the entire program rep- 
resents thinking and discussion peculiar 
to the genius of the Reformed Church.’’ 
—Rev. J. B. Landis, Fleetwood, Pa. 


The service, influence and future welfare 
of the Church should be of vital concern 
to every Christian minister and layman. 
At the Spiritual Conference, Lancaster, on 
Tuesday evening, July 30, Rev. Paul D. 
Yoder, pastor of the Jefferson Charge, 
Codorus, Pa., will discuss the subject, 
*¢The Church Functioning in the Commu- 
nity.’’ While the paper will not deal 
strictly with the rural Church, the prob- 
lem of the rural Church will be emphasized 
in view of the fact that the Reformed 
Church is largely a rural Church, and Mr. 
Yoder is himself a successful pastor of a 
large rural field. He would probably not 
claim the title of ‘‘a country life spe- 
cialist,’?’ yet he has brought to his diffi- 
eult problem a high intelligence and faces 
his task with courage, common sense and 


a rare consecration. He will have a real 
message for those attending the confer- 


ence, 


Above: The Rev. Paul D. Yoder 
Right: The Rev. Dr. Paul J. Dundore ” 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Herbert Dumstrey from care P. M., 
San Francisco, Calif. to U. 8S. Naval 
Home, 24th and Fitzwater streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rey. L. A. Sigrist from West Alexandria 
to Mineral City, Ohio. 


The Northfield General Conference of 
Christian Workers meets this year from 
Aug. 3-19 at East Northfield, Mass, An 
unusually strong program has been pre- 
pared, including such men as G. Campbell 
Morgan, James Moffatt, Charles R, Erd- 
man, George A. Buttrick, John Bailie and 
A. T. Robertson. 

“The Relation of Jesus to the Beauti- 
ful,’’? will be the theme of Dr. John Calvin 
Bowman, president emeritus of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, at the coming Spiritual 


Conference. His many friends and for- 
mer students will cherish the chance to 
hear the Doctor on a subject of such 


interest. 

The following young people of Zion 
Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., Rev. H. J. Miller, 
pastor, graduated from college this spring: 
Miss Evelyn G. Mays, the Baldwin School; 
Miss Marian E. Fidler, the Mary Lyon 
School; Miss Jeanette W. Strauss, Ursinus; 
Miss Ellen §. Christman, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, West Chester, and Clarence 8. Moyer, 
Franklin and Marshall. 


Yukon, Pa., Church, Rev. Ira Gass, pas- 
tor, completed a 2-weeks D. V. B. S. on 
June 28. The teachers were the pastor 
and 4 volunteers. The children committed 
to memory, hymns, scripture selections, 
prayers, studied Bible geography, listened 
to Bible and missionary stories, etc. They 
also dramatized the childhood story of 
Moses. On Sunday evening, June 30, as 
part of the Church service, the children 
gave a demonstration of some things 
learned in the D. V. B. 8. The parents 
were interested and well pleased. 


The. 6th annual D, V. B. S. of Grace 
Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. R. 8. Weiler, 
pastor, opened July 1, and will continue 
four weeks. The pastor has charge of the 
school. Dr. R. CG. Zartman occupied the 
pulpit at the Whitsunday services. Holy 
communion was celebrated June 30. Rey. 
Conrad Wilker, pastor of St. Michael’s 
Tutheran Church, gave an interesting and 


helpful talk at the May meeting of the 
3rotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 


“‘T have.attended and enjoyed the Spir- 
itual Conference at Lancaster for the past 
eleven years. To me it is an ideal place 
to spend a few days of one’s vacation. 
The cost is exceedingly moderate, the pro- 
gram usually fine, the meals ‘hard to beat 
anywhere,’ the place delightful and the 
recreation and fellowship what you make 
it. I would be greatly disappointed if for 
some reason or other I could not attend 
this conference.’’— Ralph E. Hartman, 
Latrobe, Pa. 


To what extent and in what way is our 
conception of salvation influenced by 
changing world conditions? Rev. Paul J. 
Dundore, Ph.D., of Greenville, Pa., will 
endeavor to answer this important ques- 
tion in a paper to be presented at the 
Spiritual Conference at Lancaster, Pa., 
Thursday morning, Aug. 1. Our modern 
world is in a state of flux. The World 
War, industry, science and many other 
factors have combined to influence our 
materialistic civilization, Maps have been 
remade, customs changed, and standards 
reversed. But men still ask, What must 
I do to be saved? What is the place in 
our changing world for the spiritual ele- 
ment which gives life its eternal mean- 
ing? As the successful pastor’ of a 
Church of over 1,000 members, Dr, Dun- 
dore is not too busy to keep abreast of 
modern theological movements and_ his 
thoughtful paper will stimulate thinking 
along vital and fundamental lines, 


Rev. Paul D. Yoder addressed a large 
Sunday School conference of Somerset 
Olassis held in Zion’s Church, Cumberland, 
Md. Mr. Yoder has given 17 years of his 
ministry to rural work in Iowa, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and has been in lose 
touch with the County Life Department 
of our denomination. In the Jefferson 
Charge, which he has been serving effi- 
ciently for 9 years, he has about 1,000 
members and an unconfirmed constituency 
of about 700—truly a man’s job. 


Special patriotic services were held in 
the Freeburg, Pa., Charge, Rev. W. 8. Ger- 
hard, pastor, as follows: at St. Peter’s and 
Niemond’s, June 30, and at Freeburg, Ver- 
dilla and Fremont, July 7. Loyalty to 


Country through loyalty to God was the 
keynote, At 


Niemond’s the service in- 
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cluded the presentation of a beautiful 
bouquet of roses in the center of which 
was a flag, to Mr. Israel Kent, the only 
surviving soldier in the whole countryside, 
still hale and hearty at the age of 90. The 
charge is at present engaged in the Phoebe 
Home campaign. Splendid interest is be- 
ing manifested in the Catechetical Class of 
15 at St. Paul’s Church, Verdilla. With 
the exception of one meeting, when 3 were 
absent, there has been a perfect record of 
attendance since the class was organized 
6 weeks ago. As the membership is only 
63, the enrollment of the class is almost 
equal to 25 per cent of the membership. 

Our old friend, Attorney Frederick W. 
Biesecker, of Somerset, Pa., has received 
the unusual honor of being made an hon- 
orary member of the Reciprocity Club of 
America, a distinction accorded only to a 
few men, including Chief Justice Taft. 
Few laymen in our denomination are so 
well known as Mr. BieSecker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Franklin 
and Marshall College and vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster. He is one of the 
generous patrons of our denominational 
institutions, and is recognized by all as a 
‘¢soldier of the common good.’’ For ten 
years he has been president of the Som- 
erset County Bar Association and is a 
director of many local institutions and a 
trustee of St. Paul’s Church, Somerset, 
Dr. Geo. L. Roth, pastor. A eulogistic 
article in the ‘‘Johnstown Tribune’’ calls 
Mr. Biesecker a ‘‘septuagenarian’’; but 
if that be true, he remains gratifyingly 
young and active. 

The first two of a series of Union Eve- 
ning services were held in Zion Church, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Rev. Frank H. Blatt, 
pastor. On June 23 the Rey. J. R. Stone- 
sifer, pastor of the Frst Presbyterian 
Church, was the preacher, and on June 30 
Rev. J. B. Mackay, pastor of the M. EH. 
Church, preached. A special feature of 
this service was the beautiful rendition of 
‘¢Abide With Me’? (Ligett), by Miss Dor- 
othy Lisette, contralto soloist, a member 
of ‘‘Roxy’s Gang’’ who is vacationing in 
Stroudsburg. The pastor of Zion Church, 
Rev. Mr. Blatt, preached 2 baccalaureate 
sermons: on May 30 at Tannersville, for 
the graduating class of the high school, 
and on June 16 at Stroudsburg, to the 
graduating class of the high school. Zion 
Chureh extends a cordial invitation to 
members of the Reformed Church who are 
summering in the ‘‘Poconos’’ to come to 
worship and to pray within her walls. 

Rey. Henry L. Krause, president of the 
Reformed Chautauqua Association at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, writes: ‘‘Any per- 
son who desires to know more about 
the programs, travel information by 
train or auto, rooming facilities, ete., 
should write to the Press Dept., Chau- 
tauqua Institution, New York, who will 
gladly send them their 80 page illustrated 
beoklet. Persons who desire accommoda- 
tions in the Reformed Church House in 
August should write early, as the facilities 
are limited. Chautauqua opened its 57th 
year with a large enrollment in the sum- 
mer schools on June 27, Chaplains for 
1929 are Justin W. Nixon. New York City; 
Bishop Quin, Texas; Lynn Harold Hough, 
Montreal; Albert W. Beaven, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Joseph R. Sizoo, Washington, D. C.; 
Shailer Matthews, Chicago, Ill.; Russell H. 
Stafford, Boston, Mass.; Bishop Welsh, 
Pittsburgh, and Prof. John Bailie, Toronto, 
The new $125,000 Norton Memorial Hall 
will be used for the first time on July 
15. This will further enhance Chau- 
tauqua as the greatest musical center to 
be found in the summer time anywhere in 
America, ~Another new building, opened 
this season, is the new $40,000 Woman’s 
Club Building, overlooking the lake across 
a sloping lawn on which rises a few stately 
elms. The white colonial building is a 
jewel of architecture in a lovely setting. 
Mrs. Nora Ebel, Box 866, Chautauqua, N. Y., 


is hostess of the Reformed Church House 
and will be glad to be of assistance to all 
who call at the House.’’ 

The pastorate of Rev. Dr. Charles B. 
Alspach began in Mount Hermon Church, 
Phila., Pa., on Nov. 15, 1906, and ended 
June 30, 1929. When he came to this 
Church the members were worshiping in 
a hall and had no property at all; there 
were but 34 members and a small Sunday 
School. Now there is a congregation of 
about 500 members and a complete plant 
with a fine parsonage. There is a debt of 
but $8,000, which is provided for in Build- 
ing and Loan shares that will mature in 
about 3 years. The total number of mem- 
bers received into the Church during these 
years averages more than one for each 
Sunday of the entire period. Harmony 
and peace prevail among the members and 
the Church is well organized to follow an 
aggressive leader in this fine and promis- 
ing field. Dr. Alspach and his family were 
tendered a farewell reception on Saturday 
evening, June 29, and a large audience 
gathered to honor the leader, and many 
were the words of regret spoken that these 
ties must be broken. Elder Walter L. 
Beatty, in a beautiful address, presented 
to the pastor a purse containing more than 
#200. His Bible Class gave him a fine silk 
umbrella; the ladies gave Mrs. Alspach a 
fine leather handbag, perfume and flowers. 
The climax of the evening came when a 
motion was made to elect Dr, Alspach 
pastor emeritus, which was done by unani- 
mous vote. It was one of those occasions 
in the history of the congregation that will 
leng be remembered. While all the mem- 
bers regret very much the withdrawal of 
the pastor from his field of labor, yet be- 
cause of his impaired eyesight they have 
consented to it and bow to the inevitable, 
rejoicing with him that a field of service 
has been opened to him in the capacity 
of superintendent to the Berger Memorial 
Home for the Aged. Our prayers will 
ever follow him in his new work. 

Appreciation Day was observed on June 
23 in Christ Reformed, Bethlehem, Pa., 
Rev. W. H. Bollman, pastor, with a serv- 
ice to honor the veteran members of the 
parish to whose love and loyal service in 
the Church much of the present prosperity 
of this congregation is due. The newly 
organized Brotherhood sponsored the serv- 
ice and called for the ‘‘specially invited 
guests’? in automobiles, taking them to 
and from the service. A special sermon 
was preached in which the pastor, speak- 
ing for the congregation, thanked the 
‘‘veterans,’? some of whom have been 
members over 65 years, for the material 
and spiritual heritage they had handed 
down to the present generation and as- 
sured them that their past services had 
not been forgotten. A gift in the form 
of a beautiful potted plant was given to 
each one at the close of the service. The 
midsummer communion was held June 30, 
and was the largest for this communion 
— —————————— 


Rev. David Dunn, whose subject will be 
‘“‘How Can Our Capitalistic Order of 
Society be Christianized?’’ at the Spir- 
itual Conference of Ministers and Laymen 
to be held at Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, Lancaster Pa. July 29-Aug. 2. 
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in the history of the Church. The mem- 
bership has now passed the 800 mark, Ten 
new members were added, making a total 
of 74 since Jan. 1. The Sunday evening 
services closed for the summer, the average 
attendance for the season since last Sept. 
for the evening services being over 300. 

Services celebrating the rededication of 
Trinity Church, Palmyra, Pa., Rev. Elmer 
G. Leinbach, pastor, and the dedication of 
the new Moller Organ were held July 7. 
The guest organist, Harry A. Sykes, of 
Lancaster, Pa., gave an organ recital pre- 
ecding the morning service. The rededica- 
tion and dedication services were in charge 
of the pastor, and the dedicatory sermon 
was preached by the Rev. David Dunn, In 
the afternoon, visiting ministers brought 
greetings. At the evening service, the 
quartette of Tabor Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
brought special music and Prof, Sykes 
again presided at the organ. The renova- 
tion of the Church and the installation of 
the new 3-manual Moller pipe organ, new 
lighting system, and carpet and choir 
chairs, which have greatly beautified. the 
property of this flourishing congregation, 
were made possible by the gifts of the 
various classes of the Sunday School and 
organizations of the Church. The commit- 
tees were as follows: Frescoing and Wood- 
work: J. Spayd Bomberger, E. O. Hassler, 
C. F. Yoder, Sunshine Class and Ladies’ 
Bible Class. Light Fixtures, etc., W. H. 
Pearson, Miles P. Schaeffer, J. M. Ging- 
rich and W. H. O. Class. Chairs, the 
Choir. Carpet, Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Organ, J. Carper Early, H. B. Moyer, Miles 
P. Schaeffer, Dr. D. S. Bordner, C. F. Zim- 
merman, E. W. Bowman, Dr. C. P. Mar- 
barger, Charles Schultz, J. Nissley Im- 
boden, J. Elmer Long, and Rey. E. G. 
Leinbach. Advisory Committee, the Con- 
sistory. 

Rev. James W. Bright, the new pastor 
of Messiah Church, 13th and Wolf streets, 
Philadelphia, received a warm welcome on 
Thursday, June 13th, at 8 P. M. A con- 
cert was given by the orchestra, after 
which the following speakers brought 
words of welcome and cheer: Dr, A. G, 
Peters, of St. Andrew’s; Rev. G. B. Pence, 
ot James Evans Presbyterian; Rey. Mr. 
Hill, of All Saints. These speakers en- 
deavored to make the new pastor feel at 
home in this community. Elder Geo. B. 
Geiser, the father of this congregation 
and a charter member, greeted him after 
the beautiful basket of flowers were pre- 
sented. The young people received the 
new pastor by giving a play called ‘‘Re- 
ceiving the Parson,’’ which was met with 
great approval by all and immensely en- 
jeyed. The cast follows: Wm. Goettle, 
Florence Jacobi, Frances Farlow, Wm. 
Jester, Ruth Frantz, Mary Moore, Fred 
Cranston, Catherine Hallsworth, Paul Her- 
old, Ruth Cocklin, Elizabeth Jester, Rob- 
ert Frantz, Lawrence Vandigrif, John 
Moore and John Benzing. <A solo was ren- 
dered by William Jester and Messiah’s 
Orchestra gave several selections. After 
this there was a social hour, with every 
one in fine spirits. After this reception 
we feel sure that Rev. and Mrs. James 
W. Bright realize that we heartily welcome 
them and that the members and friends 
are looking forward to a great work, The 
formal installation service was held Sun- 
day evening, June 16th, with a large at- 
tendance. Dr. J. M. S. Isenberg was in 
charge. Elder G. B. Geister read the 
scripture, followed by prayer from Dr, 


Isenberg. A beautiful duet was rendered — 


by Misses Jester and Moore. The charge 


to the congregation was given by Rev. F. — 


I. Sheeder, B.D, and the charge to the — te 
pastor-elect by Rev. C. B. Alspach, D.D, 


Following the installation service the 
cers and congregation greeted our — 
pastor. ‘s 

We trust that God may richly b 
union of pastor and people and the 
cooperation and labor for the Mas 
further the Kingdom of God o1 
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HOW DAVID LIVINGSTONE WON THE HEART 


OF AFRICA 


By Rosella Haspel, Lima, Ohio 


First prize winning Essay in Group A (9- 
11 years) in the 1929 Stewardship Essay 
and Poster Contest 


David Livingstone, missionary, emanci- 
pator, and scientific explorer of Africa, 
was born in Blantyre, Scotland, in 1813, 
of rather poor, but also very devout Chris- 
tian parents, 

His early life was spent in hard work 
in order that he might attain the medical 
education which was to later help him in 
his great work among the Africans. 

David Livingstone won the heart of 
Africa because of the following three 
reasons: 

1. He had a Christian heart of unbounded 
courage. 

2. He had a medical education and per- 
sonality which won the confidence of the 
natives. 

3. He had a definite aim in life which 
he felt should be carried out. 

No doubt David would have been like 
most boys his age had it not been for his 
home training and environment. His par- 
ents brought him up to do the right thing 
even at the cost of a sacrifice. In regard 
to his courage it can be easily seen that 
any ten-year-old boy who would work in a 
mill all day and study Latin half the night 
must have plenty of the desirable quality 
called grit. So much for the first point. 

Young Livingstone must have had a de- 
sire to help the world or he would never 
haye chosen medicine as his profession. 
David studied seven years after he had 
decided his life’s work in preparation for 
any physical hardship which might come 
into his work. I think the man who can 
choose a profession which he knows will 
help others can well be patterned after in 
character and ideals. 

Livingstone had as the third reason for 
his success an ideal which every person 
must have if he would attain achievement 
—an aim in life. Livingstone’s aim was 
to convert the ignorant Africans, check 
contagious, seemingly incurable diseases 
of the Africans, emancipate African slaves 
and give all that he could to the world 
of science. I would say that he succeeded 
in each phase of his aim. David Living- 
stone also had the qualities of a leader; 
being able to hold natives to his side in 
his religious war against slave trading. 

Spurred on to his goal by the sight of 
African slaves he labored in the face of 
disease, hunger, and lack of the proper 
necessities of life, Livingstone fought a 
winning battle with the evils of the world, 
but a losing battle with his health and 
finally, at the age of sixty, he died in 
prayer on soil which will forever mark 
the results of real effort spent. 

So ended the life of a man who did for 
Africa what Lincoln did for America, His 
body was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but his heart still lies with the Africans. 

Livingstone succeeded because he was 
an upright, courageous, peace-loving, de- 
vout Christian with all the necessary qual- 
ities which lead to higher goals in life. 


Hobbs—‘‘ What do you do with your 
clothes when you wear them out??? 
 Blobbs—‘‘Wear them home again, of 


—eourse.’? 


LAUGHTER. 


Whosoever has lost the joy of laughter is 
bound by chains of bitterness to the cold 
rocks of pessimism. For without laughter 
life is cruelty itself. Laughter lifts the 
smothering pall of grief and gives respite 
to the heavy heart laboring to bear its 
burden, 


Laughter challenges worry to mortal 
combat and wins a certain victory, for the 
twain cannot live in the same habitation. 

Let not laughter go from you, but hold 
on to it as to a buoyant life-belt. Storms 
may overtake you and threaten. They can- 
not destroy you. They shall not wreck 
your happiness. Grief may visit you. It 
shall not overwhelm. Discouragement may 
strike at you. Its wound shall be healed. 
Laughter is the saving emotion of the hu- 
man race, for from its presence the cynic 
flees, the pessimist retreats, the misan- 
thrope is driven to cover. Under its in- 
fluence the sun shines in the dark places, 
the birds bring again their choicest songs, 
the flowers lift their smiling faces, and the 
world becomes once more a worth while 
place in which to live.—Ex. 


“SEZ I TO MYSELF—’’ 


By Amy C. Haight, Church Secretary, 
Northside Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Va., in ‘‘Church Business’’ 


Sez I to myself, 
growled, 
**T’m sick of my Church,’’ and then, how 
I scowled! 

“«The members unfriendly, the sermons too 
long— 

In fact, it seems that everything’s wrong. 

I don’t like the singing; the Church—a 
disgrace, 

For signs of neglect are all over the place. 

I’ll quit going there, I won’t give a dime; 

I can make better use of my money and 
time.’’ 

Then sez my conscience to me, sez he, 

“The trouble with you is, you’re too 
blind to see 

That your Church reflects you, whatever 


as I grumbled and 


it be. 

Now, come, pray and pay and serve cheer- 
fully; 

Stop all your fault-finding and boost it up 
strong. 

You’ll find you’ll be happy and proud to 
‘belong.’ 

Be friendly and willing and sing as you 
work, 

For Churches aren’t built by members who 
shirk.’’ 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE GARDEN OF THE LORD 

Text: Isaiah 51:3, ‘‘And hath made her 
wilderness like Eden; and her desert like 
the garden of Jehovah.’’ 

This is the season of the year when 
many persons are busy in their gardens, 
giving them the attention which they need 
and gathering the vegetables which grow 
in them. 

Boys and girls who live in the city are 
not as familiar with gardens and their 
products as are the boys and girls who 
live in the country, and do not know how 
the different vegetables grow. 

I spent my boyhood in the country and 


know all about the digging of the soil, the 
planting of the seeds, the hoeing and weed- 
ing of the garden, and the gathering of 
the products for table use. 

Many persons who sit down to a good 
meal do not realize how much work is 
required before everything is ready for 
their enjoyment and satisfaction. Many 
and diverse are the movements necessary 
until the seed that is placed into the 
ground has become the palatable and 
wholesome food that is found on the table 
when you sit down to eat your meals. 

Some persons keep their gardens in ex- 
ccllent condition. The beds and paths are 
free from weeds, the soil is kept loose 
and moist, and the vegetables have a good 
chance to grow to perfection. It was such 
a garden that I was familiar with as a 
boy. Others are more careless with their 
gardens, The beds and the paths are full 
of grass and weeds, and often the plants 
leok backward and sickly. The careful 
and thrifty gardener is generally rewarded 
by having good results. 

In our garden at home there were 
flowers as well as vegetables, and they 
gave the garden a very beautiful appear- 
ance. My mother was very fond of flow- 
ers and was always caring for them. Dur- 
ing the winter her windows were veritable 
flower gardens. Some one has said, ‘‘ The 
people who love flowers very much are 
generally very nice people.’’ 

The word ‘‘garden’’ is found more than 
sixty times in the Bible. Near the begin- 
ning of the Bible, in Genesis 2:8, we read: 
‘¢And Jehovah God planted a garden east- 
ward, in Eden; and there He put the man 
whom He had formed.’’? God prepared a 
beautiful place for man before He created 
him. He placed him into a garden where 
there were trees and flowers. 

God is fond of flowers because He has 
made so many of them. The other day we 
drove through the country and saw field 
after field and meadow after meadow full 
of flowers. The fact that the world is 
full of flowers shows that God is love, for 
only love could have made such loveliness. 

Flowers are not only beautiful hut also 
fragrant. And that is an added touch of 
the love and goodness of God. Only He 
could make the flowers beautiful and 
fragrant at the same time. 

Into this garden, or park, full of trees 
and flowers, God placed the man whom He 
had made in His own image and after His 
own likeness. The writer of Genesis says: 
‘¢And Jehovah God took the man, and put 
him into the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it.?? God knew that Adam 
would have to do something to keep out 
of mischief and sin. 

In this garden Adam, with Eve, whom 
God had given him as a wife and a help- 
meet, lived a happy life for a season. 
Amid the sweet breath of flowers and with 
the golden fruits of the garden they spent 
their happy honeymoon, like ‘‘an everlast- 
ing spring,’’?’ when all was young and 
light and glad and beautiful. But tempta- 
tion came into this garden, and disobedi- 
ence and sin followed, and then they had 
to leave its sacred and happy precincts 
and go out into the wilderness of the 
world. 

Our text has reference to the garden of 
the Lord which is promised to the children 
of Israel, who ‘‘hath made her wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of Jehovah.’’? But instead of dwelling 
upon this thought I want to speak of an- 
other garden of the Lord which ought to 
interest you very much, 
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Very often, in the gardens which you 
find in the country, or even in vacant lots 
in the city, you come to some little bit 
marked off by a stick or a row of stones, 
and as you look at it a boy of girl comes 
running up and says, ‘‘This is my garden, 
my very own, to do whatsoever I like 
with.’’ 

Everyone of you, whether you live in 
the country or in the city, has a garden 
of your own, and yet it is also the garden 
of the Lord. Perhaps you have guessed 
what I mean—it is the garden of the soul, 
the garden of the heart. 

This garden has been given you to dress 
it and to keep, and it will depend upon 
you what kind of a garden you will make 
o* it. If you are wise, however, you will 
take the Master Gardener into your gar- 
den to help you. You know Mary once 
mistook Jesus for the gardener. Although 
He was not the gardener she had in mind, 
she was not so far wrong. Jesus is the 
Gardener, indeed, the expert Gardener, 
Who knows how to help you to make the 
Lord’s garden what it ought to be. 

Like the natural garden, the heart is 
apt to grow over with weeds, unless it is 
carefully watched and attended to. The 
Bible says, ‘‘Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of life.’’ 
You can generally tell what kind of a 
heart a person has by the kind of words 
and actions that come out of it, just as you 
ean tell what kind of a garden a person 
has by the products that come out of it. 


A heart that is to be a fruitful and 
flourishing garden of the Lord must be 
cleared of all weeds and foreign sub- 
stances and planted with the kind of seed 
that will produce fruits which will be 
beautiful and acceptable to the Lord. 


I quote the words of Mark Guy Pearse, 
who was a preacher to children fifty years 
ago. He speaks about the fruits of the 
Lord’s garden in this way: ‘‘Love, like a 
sweet breath, shall fill it. Joy shall be in 
it, like the singing of birds, Peace shall 
grow there, and fill it with gentleness and 
quiet. Patience shall be there, with its 
sweet, meek-eyed flowers; and Gentleness, 
like a lily of the valley; and sturdy Good- 
ness shall grow there, like a tree planted 
by a river; and Faith shall be round it like 
a strong wall; and Temperance—well, let 
that be a bright fountain in the middle 
of the garden.’’ 

Take good care of the Lord’s garden 
throughout the year and all the years of 
your life, so that you may be able to pre- 
sent it to Him at last a beautiful and 
fruitful garden, acceptable in His sight. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 
HELP FOR THE WEEK JULY 15-21 
Practical Thought: Christ’s Kingdom is 

everlasting and all embracing. 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘Jesus, Saviour, Pilot 
Me,’’? New Reformed Church Hymnal, 328. 
Monday—Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope. 

Ezek. 47:1-10. 
The situation in which 
himself was dismal enough. 


Ezekiel found 
For 25 years, 


THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


We teach mathematics five days 
in the week, religion only one day, 
but then, of course, we expect to 
use mathematics more than the one 
day. 


one-half his years, he had been in exile. 
For 14 of these the ho, ,°ity, Jerusalem, 
had been in ruins. For patriot of the 
intensity of this priest, tat condition was 
bitter indeed. Humanly speaking, there 
could be no prospect of relief. But God 
had other plans. A vision is given Ezekiel 
in which he was shown the good God had 
in store for the nation.’ God is the inspirer 
of hope just as He is the saint’s sure re- 
ward. Faith in God constitutes a firm 
anchor. Moral deserts are made to blos- 
soem by the grace of God. 

Prayer: For the grace that quickens un- 
dying hope, we give Thee thanks, O God. 
Let us never despond of the triumph of 
Thy Kingdom. Amen. 


Tuesday—Blessings of the Kingdom. 
Psalm 72:;12-20. 


This picture of the idealized King is ful- 
filled alone in Jesus Christ. The very ideal 
of Messiah has been a blessing to the 
world. In it there has been inspiration 
of nobler things than men have experi- 
enced, and a spur to attempt them. When 
Abram was called to leave Ur, an injune- 
tion was laid upon him: ‘‘Be thou a bless- 
ing.’’? This injunction is renewed in the 
experience of every Christian. All pic- 
tures of Messiah give large place to His 
attitude toward the poor and needy. We 
know how it was realized in Jesus. It is 
perpetuated in Christians. Orphans’ 
homes, homes for the aged, hospitals and 
other institutions for the relief of the needy 
are begun and carried on in the Spirit of 
of the King. The blessings of Christ’s 
Kingdom embrace the physical as well as 
the spiritual life. 

Prayer: Dear Saviour, we thank Thee 
for the good that has come to the world 
through Thy Kingdom. Help us as Thy 
children to spread the Good News of Thy 
love to all mankind. Amen. 


Wednesday—Triumphs of the Kingdom. 
Isa. 25:1-12. 

The great triumphs of God’s Kingdom 
are not in material things, as the erection 
of great buildings and institutions. It is 
in the changed moral ideals and life of 
men that we see the irresistible march of 
that Kingdom. Out of a multitude of 
slaves God fashioned a great people that 
have given three great religions to the 
world. In Christ is the mighty dynamic 
that transforms both individual men and 
civilizations. In the great mining camps 
of Africa where large numbers of natives 
are herded together, all that is vicious in 
the unregenerate heart finds expression. 
There also is manifest the power of the 
King. Stanley High tells how the mis- 
sionary is ‘‘spoiling the native.’’ He per- 
sists with night schools and preaching and 
Bible lessons. As always, it makes men 
different. One mine official identified the 
Ohristians thus: ‘‘A Christian spends his 
beer money to buy soap, mosquito netting, 
and disinfectants, and his off time learning 
to read and write.’’ 

Prayer: For the power that changes 
men, O God, we praise Thee. May that 
grace fill our hearts and turn our lives 
into the channels of holiness. Then men 
shall praise Thee, Who art our salvation 
and life. Amen. 


Thursday—Permanence of the Kingdom. 
Psalm 72:1-10. 

God never intended that the reign of 
righteousness should be only for a time. 
His Kingdom is forever. The hosts of 
darkness have thought to stamp it out 
by killing its advocates and representa- 
tives. But ‘‘the blood of the martyrs has 
been the seed of the Church.’’ Just re- 
cently I was privileged to see the me- 
morial arch erected on the campus of 
Oberlin College to the memory of mission- 
aries who lost their lives in the Boxer up- 
rising in China im 1900. That bloody mas- 
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sacre by Divine grace was transformed 
into a baptism of the Chinese Church 
which has made a greater growth, both 
numerically and in influence than before. 
Surely God stands guard over His own. 


Prayer: Thy Kingdom is an everlasting 
Kingdom, O Christ. Of it there shall be 
no end. Into it shall be brought men 
from every race and clime and nation. 
Give unto us Thy servants an undying loy- 
alty, and a willingness to serve Thee to 
the end. Amen. 


Friday—Glories of the Kingdom. 
Rev. 22:1-7. 

The Kingdom reflects and partakes of 
the nature of the King, hence its glory. 
In the vision of the prophet, and of the 
apostle, the river symbolizes the effect of 
God’s reign among men. Hence in both 
instances the waters issue from the imme- 
diate presence of God. In this fact lies 
the fitting into the needs of all nations. 
This belongs to its glory. Because it fits 
all, it fits each. In the southern states 
a traveler found a little hut and an old 
colored woman, bent almost double with 
age. ‘‘Do you live here all alone, auntie??? 
““Yas, massa,’’? she replied, ‘‘just Jesus 
and me.’’? And this is part of the glory 
of the Kingdom. 

Prayer: Beyond our highest thought 
stretch the full glories of Thy grace, O 
Christ. Open our eyes that we may see 
the beauties of Thy Kingdom, and seeing 
give ourselves unto its service. Amen. 


Saturday—The Universal Invitation. 
Isa. 55:1-5. 

In 1875 the sister of David Livingstone 
presented to Henry Stanley a beautifully 
bound copy of the Bible. On a visit to 
Mtesa, a native chief, Stanley read to him 
from it. He relates that as he finished 
reading a vision that Uganda was destined 
to be won for the Kingdom flashed upon 
his mind. Mtesa never forgot either the 
words read to him nor the effect they had 
upon Stanley. When the white man had 
left the territory of the chief, a messen- 
ger was sent 200 miles requesting the book 
from which the blessed story had been 
read. Naturally he received it. Today 
fully one-sixth of the people are Christians. 

Prayer: Dear Father, Thou hast called 
us to be Thy children. May we not reject 
that gracious invitation, For Thy ‘‘who- 
scever,’’? which includes each of us, we 
bless Thee. Accept of gratitude, dear 
Jesus. Help us to spread the Good News 
of Thy love to all mankind. Amen. 


Sunday—Praise to Jehovah. Psalm 100. 

It is said that when the last rays of the 
sun touch the summit of the Alps, the 
shepherd who lives on the highest peak 
cries through his Alpine horn with a loud 
voice, ‘‘Praise be the Lord.’’ Farther 
down the mountain others take up the re- 
frain until the very rocks echo and re- 
echo the praises of God. Silence at length 
sueceeding, the shepherds bend their knees 
and pray in the open air, and then retire 
to their huts for rest. 


Prayer: 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’’ 

Amen. 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Money without brains gets one 
nowhere, as is shown in the case 
of Jones, who has two cars, yet 
has to walk. He is a somnam- 
bulist. iM 


a 
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says ‘‘Jimmy and Richard were quite lunch, so she had bought him a chocolate 
chummy.’’ Nor is that all that the April bar and a banana, and now the little boy 
Puz Vo le Box letter from Japan says, for it tells about Was suffering from a gnawing pain within. 
our famous kindergarten at Yamagata. Moreover, one of his new shoes had scraped 
ANSWERS TO—ALPHABET Fifty-eight boys and girls were present his heel; the spring day had grown warm, 
CONUNDRUMS the morning Mr, Fesperman wrote. Ski- and his woolen clothes were uncomfort- 
ing, ‘‘Mother West Wind Stories’? and able; his little body ached with weariness. 

1. It occurs in the middle of the day. Yamagata kindergarten greetings this There had to be an outlet—tantrums! 
2. It is found in water as well as on In most cases of tantrums the cause can 


land. 


3. It is on the end of heef. 

4. You never find it in trouble. 

5. It is the end of pork. 

6. There is no noise without it. 

7. You find it in the midst of water. 

8. It’s always found where there is fun. 

9. The word facetious. . 

10. The word stone. Remove st and one 
remains, 

11. It’s a choice between C sharp and B 
flat. 


12. The letter M. 

13. Because it can make an ear hear and 
an owl howl. 

14. It is always found in sea, submarine 
and sailing. 

15. It’s the beginning of virtue and the 
beginning of vice. 

16. Y is the fourth letter in July and its 
the fourth of the word July. 


LOGOMACHY, No. 2 


Unscramble these letters and then hunt 
in your garden for the words. 


1. Hacdr. 7. Ottoma. 

2. Shipnac. 8. Badhurr. 
3. Telcute. 9. Nipkump. 
4. Vindee. 10. Atabugra. 
5. Prepsep. Ls Pitrant 

6. Bagbeae. 12. Rapsaugsa. 


—A. M. §. 


WHAT’S A TEACHER FOR? 
Prof.— ‘How many times have I told 
you to be to class on time?’’ 
Student—‘T don’t know. I thought you 
were keeping score.’’—Dartmouth Jack 0’ 
Lantern. 


WASTE 


**Did you hear about the Scotch talkie 
star who died of worry?’’ 

‘No. Why?’’ 

‘*He discovered that he talked in his 
sleep.’’—Life. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Just peep over my shoulder, this hot 
day, and read what our missionary, Frank 
L. Fesperman, has written me from his 
Yamagata, Japan, home at 308 Shinchiku 
Higashi Dori. It’s about SKIING! ‘‘You 
should have been in Yamagata this past 
winter,’’ writes the father of our ‘‘ Jimmy 
Lad,’’ ‘‘for there was snow galore, more 
than we have had in any one winter since 
we came to these parts. Skiing and sled- 
ding were fine; the Kriete children and 
Jimmy were out a great deal with their 
skiis and sleds. There were even several 
skiing races through the streets of the city 
and the hot springs in the country around 
here were always filled with skii lovers. I 
just asked Jimmy if he did not have a 
picture to send the ‘Birthday Lady’ but 
he is too much taken up with reading 
‘Mother West Wind’ stories it seems, to 
get much out of him. He is second year 
Calvert School now, having just finished 
the first half the year.’’ And then let’s 
take a good look at the boys we have pic- 
tured here. Yes, Jimmy Lad’s the taller 
one, and Richard Winter, son of our Mrs. 
Annetta Winter, is the other. Richard, 
who knows both China and Japan, is home 
now, in Ohio, and I’m sure he and Jimmy 
Lad miss each other, for Mr. Fesperman 


week to all my boys and girls who have 
chums and who, through Mission Band 
monies, help to make our ‘‘over there’? 
kindergarten grow. 


Jimmy Fesperman and Richard Winter 


P. S. Welcome to the 25 new members! 
Miss Emma Lantz sent the names of 14 
‘clubbers’? from Edinburg, Pa., and Mrs. 
Ralph Moyer has enrolled the 11 members 
of her Sunday School elass. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘“*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


TANTRUMS 
By Laura B. Gray 


The six o’clock car was crowded. Every 
available seat was filled, and persons 
standing were so closely packed that it 
was unnecessary to hold the straps, it be- 
ing impossible to fall. Suddenly a child- 
ish voice shrieked, ‘‘I won’t, I won’t; 
shut up, shut up,’’ and then just howled 
and screamed. Those near enough turned 
their eyes upon a small boy deliberately 
kicking and pounding his mother. The 
noise continued until the exasperated 
mother carried the kicking child from the 
car. 

‘‘Tantrums,’’ a woman nodded to her 
companion. ‘‘My boy used to have them; 
I used to whip him for them. I guess 
some children get them naturally.’’ 

“«Nonsense,’’ answered her companion, 
‘no child has tantrums naturally. That 
little fellow was tired and hot in this 
crowded car.’’ 

Which of these two women was right? 
Let us look back over this little lad’s day. 
After his breakfast his mother had taken 
him shopping with her. Hour after hour 
he had followed, standing about while she 
tried on hats and dresses, and then shoes. 
He was dragged through a crowded ten 
cent store where he was too low to see 
any of the things on the counters that 
might have been interesting to him. He 
could see nothing but legs—men’s legs, 
women’s legs, table legs—and he was 
afraid to stir lest he lose his mother. Do 
grown-ups ever try to understand what 
children suffer through the fear of getting 
lost? 

Mother had been too busy to stop for 


be traced to something physical, either 
hunger, uncomfortable clothing, or getting 
overtired, and the latter is most often the 
cause. Grown-ups do not realize how tired 
children get, and the little ones do not 
know themselves. They run about all day 
at home, their little legs taking two or 
three steps for one of Mother’s, and then 
they are dressed up and taken for a long 
walk, or on a weary round of shopping. 
It would usually be better if the mother 
encouraged the child to lie down on a rug 
under a tree while she read to him. 

The woman on the car said that she 
whipped her boy for tantrums. Knowing 
that they are an outlet, a safety valve 
for overwrought nerves, it seems better 
to me to put the child in a room by him- 
self until he is quiet again, speaking very 
gently and soothingly, but insisting firmly 
that he remain alone until the tantrums 
are over. Then look for the cause. I once 
saw a little fellow in this distressing con- 
dition. He kicked and screamed; nobody 
could do anything with him. At last his 
mother decided to put him to bed. When 
she undressed him she found three fleas 
in his vest eating him up. 


If the cause is weariness, one should 
strive to avoid this condition in the future. 
Children should be encouraged to sit down 
often during the day. A five cent scribbler 
and a box of crayons for each child and 
a few suggestions about drawing things, 
and the children will be busy and happy 
for a long time. If the crayons and books 
are put away afterwards, the children will 
come to look forward to and to love these 
partial rest periods. Never mind if the 
first few times they break the crayons and 
fill the book with apparently senseless 
marks. Watch how they develop from day 
to day, and when they have filled three 
or four books you will probably find them 
shaping things quite well. Then occasion- 
ally have them lie down and relax abso- 
lutely. A few moments spent in this way 
will do much to prevent nervous strain 
which often results in childish tantrums 
and brings about more serious ills later on, 


IF YOUR CHILD ASKS: ‘‘HOW DO 
YOU KNOW THERE IS A GOD?’’ 


If your child asks: ‘‘How do you know 
there is a God?’’ what will you answer? 
Walter F. Ripperger tells how he would 
go about answering this question in the 
July number of ‘‘Children, The Parents’ 
Magazine.’’ 

**T know, to begin with,’’ he writes, 
‘‘that I must avoid abstractions; these 
do not interest a child. Just as man de- 
mands a definite place in which to worship 
—the Chureh—so does my child require 
concrete answers. And yet the more com- 
plete the answer-I try to give him the 
nearer I approach the border line of gen- 
eralities. 

“‘Then come the immediate question, 
and the difficult one: ‘How do you know 
there is a God?’ 

“‘T do not know, but it seems to me 
there must be an intelligence behind the 
universe. I will therefore tell my child 
in a simpler way, that I believe there is 
Someone who protects and cares for him, 
who hovers over him. When the time 
comes, I shall answer his question in this 
way: 

‘*Suppose you were walking by yourself 
through the woods, and were very tired, 
and suddenly you came up to a little house 
and found the door ajar. Suppose you 
went inside and you discovered the little 
house had only one room. There was no 
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one there, so you decided to sit down and 
rest in that very comfortable little chair 
alongside the fireplace. You liked it be- 
cause the fire was burning so briskly, it 
made you warm. Pretty soon you began 
to feel hungry and the fruit on the table 
with the bright-colored tablecloth looked 
very tempting. Still you decided to wait 
till whoever owned the little house came 
in and then you would ask them if you 
might have some of the fruit. Meantime 
you could rock in your chair and listen to 
the funny old clock in the corner, ticking 
quite loudly and cozily. The pictures on 
the wall were interesting. It was fun to 
look at them. You liked the candlesticks 
on the mantle and the bayberry candles 
were very comforting because you had no- 


ticed it was growing dark outside and you 
would soon want a light. There was a 
bowl of matches right there, too. 

‘‘After a time you felt certain that 
whoever owned that house wouldn’t mind 
if you ate some of the fruit; you just knew 
that it was all right. So you had some, 
and then you took a drink of the cold clear 
water that was in the blue jug. Then you 
lit the candle, and just to be doing some- 
thing for the owner of the house you 
tidied up the place a little. It didn’t need 
it much—about the best you could do was 
to sweep the ashes from the hearth. Then 
you went back to your chair and read a 
book. 

‘*You wanted to stay to thank the per- 
son who owned the house for the comforts 
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you had had. But no one came. It grew 
very dark. So you went to bed, in a snug 
little bed on the other side of the room, 
In you jumped, without worrying whether 
you had covers enough, because you felt 
certain that sooner or later someone very 
nice would come along and put more over 
you if you needed it. The last thing you 
said to yourself before you fell asleep was, 
‘Someone must have built it and furnished 
it—everything is so perfect in it—houses 
like this don’t just happen.’ And that is- 
the way I feel about this world of ours 
that has so much of beauty and happiness 
and love in it—that it can’t have just 
happened but that like the little house it 
belongs to Someone who is taking care 
of it and of all of us who live here.’’ 


--. OTT PP 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


Here is a letter from a minister. ‘‘ Dear 
Doctor: Can you tell me what to do? You 
know I have not had a charge for several 
years. I supply congregations and assist 
pastors in their work. I preach in vacant 
charges. The people receive me gladly. 
They express their appreciation of my 
sermons but they elect someone else to 
the pastorate. Can you help me to secure 
a regular pastorate??? 

This is a scholarly minister preaching 
sermons above the average, very conscien- 
tious in his work. What is the trouble? 
Perhaps this would help you to understand 
the case. Some years ago a young minis- 
ter went to this same brother and said: 
‘“Doctor, I understand that Charge 
is vacant. Would you recommend me to 
the Consistory?’? And the Doctor said: 
‘‘Dear Brother, I do not know what the 
Lord’s will is in regard to that particular 
field and I would not like to interfere 
with His plans by recommending anyone.’’ 

On several occasions in meeting of Clas- 
sis and special services in Churches, he 
has been on the program with two, three 
or even four other ministers. He is given 
a place early in the program. Instead of 
speaking 10 or 15 minutes or at most 20 
minutes he will speak 40 or 50 minutes, 
using up the other ministers’ time. His 
family tells him he prays too long. His 
Consistory told him he preached too long. 
He never paid any attention to any of 
their suggestions. He said ‘‘The Holy 
Spirit would tell him when to stop.”’ 

What do you gather from this? Do you 
say that he is too sanctimonious, too stub- 
born or has too much conceit? Conceit 
is not a bad thing. I have a lot of it my- 
self. But that does not permit me to take 
40 minutes for a sermon that can be 
preached in 30 minutes. It compels me to 
heed any advice, suggestions or criticism 
that will help me to become more efficient 
in my work. 

We have our summer assemblies where 
we may listen to great preachers. We 
have our spiritual conferences where we 
may have good fellowship and exchange 
views. , 

But what we need is a preachers’ clinic. 
You know a clinic is a place where medi- 
cal students see surgical operations per- 
formed. 

We need to get the preachers together, 
old and young, and there help them to 
get rid of the things that are hindering 
them in their work. Things that if left 
go will drive them out of the ministry 
before their time. 

The minister referred to in this article 
is a case in point. There are many cases 
like that. I see about me young men in 
the ministry. A great career is within 
easy reach of their finger tips. But they 
will never reach it unless somebody cuts 
them loose from the things that hinder 
their progress. 

The daily round of our life is so much 
alike that commonplace effort seems to do 
and commonplace people we come to be. 

Only one out of a hundred wakes up to 


pass from the man he is to become the 
man God mcant him to be. 

Yes, I will help this brother to a charge. 
If he will promise to study the Church’s 
forms of prayer and read the prayers in 
Parker’s Peoples’ Bible. Get rid of ab- 
stract discussion in his sermons and espe- 
cially in his evening sermons use illustra- 
tions from real life—life is always more 
than logic. 

Then he must shorten his sermons and 
prayers and put the thrill of life into every 
service with which he may have to do. 

If he will do this he will not be able to 
accept all the calls that come to him. And 
I have not suggested anything that the 
average preacher cannot do. 

—J. W. Meminger. 


NEW YORK CLASSIS 


The New York Classis met for its an- 
nual session on Tuesday, June 11, 1929, 
8 P. M., at Christ Church, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Carl Gramm, D.D., vice-president, de- 
livered the sermon. The organization re- 
sulted in the following elections: Rev. Carl 
Gramm, D.D., president; Rev. J. Schmitt, 
vice-president; Rev. E. Strassburger, cor- 
responding secretary; Wm. E. Haeussler, 
treasurer, 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
pastor loci, Rev. Geo. A. Godduhn, who 
Was very anxious to make the brethren 
feel comfortable during their stay. ‘The 
brethren certainly will give testimony that 
the entertainment and hospitality enjoyed, 
was genuine. The preparatory work made 
it possible for the standing committees to 
transact business in an efficient manner. 
The parochial reports were read and in- 


vited not only attention but also created 
inspiration and enthusiasm. The standing 
committees reported in their order and 
each report was given careful considera- 
tion. The petition of Mr. William Dieck- 
mann to be reinstated as pastor of the 
Keformed ‘Church was emphatically de- 
nied. The committee appointed for the 
proper functioning of the sustentation 
cause is: Rev. Carl Gramm, D.D.; Ernst 
Strassburger and Elder Michael Roth. The 
overture of St. Mark’s Church in refer- 
ence to creating an employment bureau 
was referred to a special committee con- 
sisting of Revs. E. Strassburger, M. J. H. 
Walenta, J. Schmitt and Elder Wm. B. 
Hauessler. The devotional exercises were 
conducted each morning of the sessions by 
Rev. H. G. Wiemer and Rev. J. M. Hoel- 
zer. The fall meeting of the Classis will 
be held in Bellerose, L. I., on October 14 
at 2 P. M., Rev. P. Scheirer, pastor. Among 
our guests and visitors were: Rev. J. M. 
Mullan, superintendent of the Board of 
Home Missions, who also addressed the 
Classis; Rev. Richard Lange, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Rev. P. Scheirer, pastor, of Bellerose, L. L, 
and Mrs. Carl Gramm. The sessions of the 
Classis terminated on Thursday afternoon. 
An inviting automobile ride was arranged 
for Thursday afternoon through the su- 
burbs of Boston and over the historical 
erounds surrounding the revolutionary 
period. The hospitality enjoyed and the 
friendship rekindled will remain in our 
memory for a long time. 


_—M. J. H. Walenta, 
Stated Clerk of New York Classis. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Eighth Sunday After Trinity, 
July 21, 1929. 


Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope 
Ezekiel 47:1-9. 


Golden Text: Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and of peace there shall be no 
end. Isaiah 9:7. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Source of the 
Stream. 2. Its Volume. 3. Its Blessings. 


We recall that Ezekiel began his great 
career as a spiritual leader of exiled Ju- 
deans several years after his deportation 
to Babylon in 597 B. C. A perusal of his 
book shows that his work passed through 
two main phases. Until the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586 B. C., he devoted himself 
to combating the vain hopes of his exiled 
people, born of stubborn pride and _ spir- 
itual blindness. His constant message was 
that their Holy City was doomed and that 


their expectation of a speedy deliverance 
from Babylon was vain. The record of 
these sermons is found in chapters 1-24, 
But in the remainder of the book a new 
note vibrates (25-48). Its keynote is res- 
toration. With magnificent assurance of 
faith, the prophet predicted that his na- 
tion should again be restored to their land, 
and to their ancient privileges as the peo- 
ple of God. The means and methods of 
that restoration are described symbolically 
in chapters 37-39. And in the closing see- 
tion we have pictures, in magnificent im- 
agery, of the glory and power of that 
future theocratic Kingdom. 

Our final lesson from Ezekiel is taken 
from that closing part of his hook in which 
the prophet describes the glories of the 
new age of faith in God, and glad of sub- 
mission under His righteous and gracious 
rule. The nation that was dead in its tres- 
passes was revivified by Jehovah (37:1- 
14). And the new life, like a stream, was 
destined to fiow forth and quicken, ; 
merely the Judeans, but the descendant 
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of the northern kingdom as well (37:16- 
22). But none of these poetie pictures 
Surpasses our lesson-chapter in beauty and 
suggestiveness. Here the poet-prophet, 
under the direction of an angelic guide, 
sees a life-giving stream of water issuing 
from the temple. It reminds us vividly of 
the ‘‘river the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God,’’ which is mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation. 

The suggestive sub-titles of our lesson 
are, Will the right finally win? and, The 
Cure for the world’s ills. 

I. The Source of the Stream, vs. 1-2. 
‘And He brought me back unto the door 
of the house; and behold, waters issued 
out from under the threshold of the house 
eastward; and the waters came down from 
under, from the right side of the house, on 
the south of the altar.’? Ezekfl was a 
priest as well as a prophet. And here he 
speaks from the viewpoint of a priest. 
The new order which he predicted was ec- 
elesiastical. Its center was the restored 
temple, with its hallowed ceremonial serv- 
ices. Its leaders were the priests at the 
altar. Therefore Ezekiel described the res- 
toration of the temple and its appoint- 
ments with great minuteness (chapters 40- 
46). This holy temple was the source of 
the life-giving stream. It issued from un- 
der its threshold. It flowed across the 
temple-area, past its great altar, and disap- 
peared under the eastern wall of the city. 

The details of this picture are unimpor- 
tant. They may interest our Roman 
brethren, who magnify the priestly and 
ecclesiastical aspects of religion, but they 
have no large significance for Protestants. 
For us the center of worship is not the 
altar but the pulpit, not the priest but the 
preacher proclaiming the gospel of Christ. 
Let us not attempt, then, to press the de- 
tails of Ezekiel’s beautiful imagery for its 
supposed spiritual meaning. 

But let us note that the source of the 
stream is beneath the threshold of the tem- 
ple. It is hidden from the eye of man. 
Unseen, as it were, from its secret cham- 
bers the stream issues forth. How aptly 
that pictures the origin of religion. Whence 
does it come? Is it an invention of man, 
a discovery by him, or a revelation to him? 
The study of the history of religion and of 
psychology has thrown much light on that 
problem, but it has not solved the mystery 
of religion. Whether we look into the soul 
of man, or search the records of mankind, 
we are driven to the final conclusion that 
the mystery of religion can be experienced 
by every man and fully explained by no 
man. And those who experience it say, 
with one accord, that the source of reli- 
gion is in God. He reveals Himself to 
mankind, and, thus, men apprehend Him. 

Let us note, also, that the stream of life 
flowed forth from the temple. Here is a 
truth that needs urgent emphasis today. 
The Church is the target of much criticism, 
and the subject of much debate. Her foes 
pronounce her dead. They write obitu- 
aries and arrange funerals. Her friends 
call her sick unto death. They make diag- 
noses and prescribe various remedies, Some 
scientists and philosophers tell us that the 
Church has outlived her usefulness. She has 
rendered conspicuous service to mankind 
in former ages, but in this age of enlight- 
enment science and philosophy must take 
her place. 

Doubtless the Church may learn much 
fiom friend and foe. She is not yet the 
bride of Christ, without spot or wrinkle. 
She is merely the sum total of all those 
who sincerely call Jesus their Savior and 
who follow Him as their Master. But, in 
spite of her faults and shortcomings, she 
is today, as in the past, the channel through 
which flows the life-giving stream for the 
cleansing and healing of the nations. And 
this claim is not founded upon her priestly 
orders and sacrosanct ordinances. It rests 
upon her faith in Christ and in His gos- 
pel. There we find a vision of God that 
grips us, and a revelation of the spiritual 
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realities of life that saves us from sin and 
despair. So long as the Church shows 
men their Father and preaches the gospel 
of His love, she need fear no evil. 

For the religion of salvation, proclaimed 
by the Church of Christ, is truly like a 
stream of water. There is no finer symbol 
of the grace of God, and the Bible makes 
frequent and felicitous use of the imagery 
of water to set forth spiritual blessings, 
Like pure water, the gospel quenches the 
thirst of the soul, it cleanses the heart 
from sin and guilt, and it makes barren 
lives fruitful. And there is in man a thirst 
of the soul for God and righteousness and 
life eternal that no cistern-water can 
quench. Only God Himself can satisfy it. 

Il. Its Volume, vs. 3-5. The stream of 
Ezekiel’s vision had no tributaries, and yet 
lt increased in volume and depth as it 
flowed on its course. Led by an angel, the 
prophet followed the stream through the 
Kedron Valley to the Jordan and to the 
Dead Sea. The angel measured its depth 
at regular intervals and found a steady 
increase of its volume. First it came only 
to the ankles, then to the knees, next to 
the loins. Finally it became a deep and 
broad ‘‘river that could not be passed 
through.’’ 

That is a beautiful picture of the growth 
of God’s Kingdom in the world. Rising 
from its hidden spring in the heart of God, 
receiving no enlargement from earthly 
sources, the stream of salvation has flowed 
on and on, in an ever deepening bed and 
widening channel. From the tiny rill, 
whose silver thread is seen in the earliest 
pages of the Bible, it has grown to the 
boundless and unfathomed ocean of God’s 
love and grace revealed by Jesus Christ. 
As water bursts unbidden and unearned 
out of the hidden recesses of the earth, 
so has our salvation issued out of the 
heart of the Eternal. Men can only take 
what God so freely and fully gives. They 
can neither make the water of life nor 
check its growing volume. Like a tidal 
wave the love of God floods the sea of 
life. Slowly but irresistibly it flows into 
hearts, communities, and nations. 

The pages of Christian history reveal 
the marvelous fulfillment of the prophecy 
of the deepening and widening river. It 
was a very small company of young men 
who heard Jesus say, ‘‘Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the Kingdom.’’ But after 
a thousand years, in spite of opposition 
and persecution, the small river was knee- 
deep. Today it has girdled the earth, and 
daily its beneficent flood is rising. 

Ezekiel did not follow the course of the 
deepening river to its end. The angel told 
him about its future history, and the pro- 
phet was content. Like the ancient seer, 
we, too, can see the river’s end only in a 
vision of faith and hope. But as we note 
its ever-widening sweep in past ages and 
its vigorous flow today, we also are con- 
tent. It may change its bed from time to 
time. There will be ebb and flow, little 
eddies and stagnant pools, but its main 
flow will be onward in ever growing vol- 
ume until the whole world is cleansed and 
refreshed by its life-giving water. 

III. Its Blessings, vs. 6-12. When Eze- 
kiel had noted the deepening of the stream, 
the angel bade him observe its power to 
make sterile shores fertile and barren 
lands fruitful. He told the marveling 
prophet, ‘‘Every living creature which 
swarmeth, in every place whither the river 
shall come, shall live.’’ Trees shall line 
jts banks. It shall heal the saline water 
of the Dead Sea and make it swarm with 
fish. Industries shall arise on its shores 
from Engedi to Eneglaim. 

We know that this poetic imagery pic- 
tures sober facts. Who can name or count 
the blessings that come in the wake of 
religion? The whole world, skeptic, pagan, 
and Christian, is vastly indebted to Christ 
for the benefits His gospel has brought to 
men, But one dark stain mars this beauti- 


ful picture. We read, ‘‘But the miry 
places thereof, and the marshes thereof, 
shall not be healed; they shall be given up 
to salt’’ (v. 11). Yet this tragic touch 
also is true to life. There is health and 
healing, fruit and flower for all who will 
open their hearts to the life-giving stream. 
3ut hearts that are steadfastly locked and 
sealed to the gospel will remain miry and 
marshy. Like the Dead Sea, they shall be 
given up to salt in which no living thing 
can abide; no green thing grow. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 21st—Every-Day Citizenship. 
Rom, 13:3, 7-10; Ps. 15:1-5. 

Citizenship means the relation of the 
indiidual to the state or the nation of 
which he forms a part. There are three 
great institutions in human society: the 
Home, the Church and the State. All three 
are ordained of God. Man’s relation to 
the home makes him a father, a son, a 
brother. His relation to the Church makes 
him a Christian and his relation to the 
state makes him a citizen. While these 
three institutions are separate and dis- 
tinct they nevertheless vitally affect and 
influence each other. They are inter- 
related. A man can be a father, a Chris- 
tian and a citizen at one and the same 
time. We make a mistake when we put 
them into separate compartments and 
when we try to keep them independent of 
another. You cannot well divide person- 
ality and say: this belongs to the family, 
this belongs to the Church and that other 
belongs to the state. The individual is a 
unit and belongs to all three at one and 
the same time. 

To be a citizen of the state is a very 
significant thing. The state exists for its 
citizens and the citizens defend the state. 
The state passes certain laws for the bene- 
fit of its citizens and the state thus be- 
comes the protector of its citizens. No 
matter where a citizen of a nation goes 
the state is theer to protect him and keep 
him from harm and danger. The meanest 
citizen of these United States has the 
whole government of the nation back of 
him wherever he may go. ‘The state en- 
ables us as citizens to dwell in safety in 
our homes, walk on our streets, go about 
our business, worship in our Churches and 
travel to the ends of the earth. All that it 
asks is that we obey its laws, pay our 
taxes and defend it een at the sacrifice 
of our lies. Instead of the state being a 
tyrant, subjecting us to all sorts of hard- 
ships and burdens, it is our friend and ben- 
efctor and guarantees to us certain priv- 
ileges which we otherwise could not en- 
joy. The state is made up of a group of 
individuals who share many things in com- 
mon and who have banded themselves to- 
gether for their mutual interests. 


We should feel conscious of our citizen- 
ship at all times. There are times when 
it may become more accentuated than at 
other times. When the nation is threat- 
ened from without or from within, when 
it makes a special call for our services, 
then the spirit of citizenship rises high. 
This is true especially in times of war or 
a great crisis. How the fires of patriotism 
were fanned into a lively flame when we 
entered into the world war! We expressed 
it in our songs, in speeches, in buying 
liberty bonds, in floating the flag to the 
breeze, in volunteering for service and in 
a thousand other ways. But citizenship is 
a matter not of spasm or of a sudden out- 
burst of devotion; it is a constant, steady, 
continuous living for one’s country. The 
poet wrote: ‘‘It is sweet and pleasant to 
die for one’s country,’’ but it is just as 
necessary to live for one’s country as to 
die for it. There are those who are ready 
to die for the country who take little 
thought of living for it. Citizenship is a 
daily matter. It must express itself in 
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times of peace as well as of war, in pri- 
vate as well as in public life. 

There is a great deal of indifference on 
the part of many people respecting the af- 
fairs of the nation. Their citizenship is a 
matter of taking rather than of giving. 
They seem to live for themselves and take 
little or no interest in the community in 
which they live. If everybody would do 
this there would be no progress, no com- 
munity spirit. The same is true with re- 
spect to the interests of the nation at 
large. But no country ever rises above 
the spirit of the people who comprise it. 
Every day citizenship must express it- 
self in: 

1. Obedience to the laws. A nation is 
governed by its laws. Respect for the law 
is an imperative necessity. There is much 
lawlessness in our country today. The laws 
have been made by the people themselves, 
but if they disregard the same the result 
will be anarchy and confusion. Perhaps 
we have too many laws. We might do 
with a few less. We have to pass laws to 
enforce other laws. But when a law is 
passed it must be obeyed. It may not suit 
everybody, but in America we are ruled by 
the majority, and the good citizen will 


conform to the powers that be. Citizen- 
ship expresses itself in: 

2. Neighborliness. In America we are 
one big brotherhood. We have come from 
many lands and have formed a nation from 
many racial strands. No man, therefore, 
is to live for himself. He must regard 
the rights and privileges of others. He 
must always have the common welfare at 
heart. Especially must he seek to help the 
weak and destitute. The curse of America 
today is the increasing number of selfish 
and self-seeking people. They look only 
after their own interests and in their ef- 
forts to promote these they drive less for- 
tunate people to the wall and make their 
lot in life more difficult. Gradually the 
rich are becoming richer and the poor, 
poorer. It is not a good thing for our 
country that the number of millionaires is 
multiplying so rapidly. Somebody is made 
correspondingly poorer. Service should be 
the law of citizenship as well as of Chris- 
tianity. If a man wins position and power, 
if he acquires wealth and influence he is 
expected to use these possessions for the 
good of others. We are our brothers’ 
keepers. We form a ‘‘bundle of human- 
ity’? and must bear each others’ burdens. 
Citizenship expresses itself in: 

3. Religious life. A true citizen will 
keep the fountains of religion flowing. 
Religion lies at the basis of true national 
life. Remove it and the structure of our 
civilization will totter and tumble down. 
And yet in America there are millions who 
live without God and without the institu- 
tion of religion, which is the Church. They 
may maintain a shew of morality, but 
mere morality is not enough. Even mor- 
ality is kept alive through the Church. 
Not for long would we have justice and 
truth and virtue and honesty if the insti- 
tution of religion were utterly neglected. 
Therefore, the true citizen is also a true 
Churchman. He will not only stand for 
high national ideals, but will cherish the 
institution which produces and inspires 
such ideals. He will insist on common 
every-day virtues. He will let his light 
so shine before men that others may glor- 
ify our Father in Heaven. 


Every-day citizenship is a high privilege 
but also a holy obligation. It offers a 
great opportunity but also a solemn respon- 
sibility. A man should discharge his cit- 
izenship not only to win the approval of 
man, but also in the fear and with the 
favor of God. If all of the 123,000,000 of 
people in the United States would exer- 
cise their citizenship in this manner and 
live up to these high ideals we would be 
a nation that would be really the Lord’s 
and we would be blessed and be a blessing 
to all the world. To be a true citizen on 
earth one must also have his citizenship 
in heaven. Come on, let us build a colony 
of heaven on earth! 
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A campaign of education has been 
started by the prohibition authorities with 
a view to obtaining closer cooperation 
from the public in the enforcement of 
Federal and State dry laws. 

President, Hoover, June 25, signed a 
proclamation putting into effect the 
30ulder Canyon project under the com- 
pact which he, as Secretary of Commerce, 
negotiated 6 Years ago between the States 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 

Henry P. Fletcher formally presented 
his resignation June 25 as Ambassador to 
Italy and it has been accepted by Presi- 
dent Hoover to take effect on Oct. 15. 


Mr. Fletcher has been 27 years in the 
foreign service. 

Adjustment of a long dispute between 
the Federal Government and the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad, involving about 2,800,000 
acres of land in Washington, Idaho and 
Montana and, estimated to be worth 
$20,000,000, has been assured as a result 
of the action of President Hoover having 
signed a bill that removes the areas af- 
fected from the operation of a grant made 
te the railroad in 1864. The lands are in- 
cluded in forest reserves and the Govern- 
ment was anxious to retain them in pur- 
suance of its policy of conservation. 

World automobile production increased 
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by more than 1,000,000 vehicles in 1928, as 
compared with 1927, and set a record total 
output for the industry, according to a 
report made public. by the Department of 
Commerce, 

President Hoover has issued a proclama- 
tion calling for the observance of the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, 
on Oct. 11, with appropriate exercises and 
ceremonies in schools, Churches and at 
other suitable places, The President also 
directed that the flag be displayed upon 
all Government buildings on that day. 

Commemorating the exploits and lives of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the 
“‘Hero of Lake Erie,’’ and Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, who opened 
Japan to American commerce, the farm 
house near Wakefield, R. I., in which the 
former was born, and the latter spent much 
of his boyhood, opened as a museum 
June 29. 

Thousands of Lutherans from all parts 
of the world began at Copenhagen, June 
26, the first session of a nine days’ Luth- 
eran world convention in the presence of 
King Christian, of Denmark, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 

$350,000 to St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital at Tokio, China. 
_ Formation of the largest aviation hold- 
ing company in America, with assets of 
more than $70,000,000, through the amal- 
gamation of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Company, and the Keystone Aircraft Co., 
has been announced. 


The Kellogg Anti-War Treaty was 
Signed June 27 by the Japanese emperor, 
ecmpleting its formal ratification by Ja- 
pan, last of the 15 original signatories to 
ratify. 

Captain Hawks arrived at Los Angeles 
June 27, after 19 hours, 12 minutes in the 
air, setting a new record for an East to 
West non-stop flight. 


The Treasury surplus on June 30, ending 
the fiscal year 1929, was $185,000,000, af- 
ter deducting $45,000,000 due to railroads. 

The annual invasion of England by. 
American tourists has spread over the 
country to an extent which makes shop- 
keepers, hotel men and steamship lines 
look for one of the biggest seasons in 
years. 


Commander Richard EK, Byrd, in a report 
to Secretary of the Navy Adams, June 28, 
from Little America, Antarctica, stated 
that the aviation expedition which he 
heads, has seen at least 20,000 square miles 
of hitherto unknown Antarctic areas. 

Thomas A. Edison has declined to re- 
linquish the proprietorship of his birth- 
place at Milan, Ohio, to the State of Ohio. 
He intends to remain the owner of his 
boyhood home as long as he lives. 


Louis Spreckles, widely known sugar 
man for many years general manager of 
the refinery of the Federal Sugar Refining 
Company in Yonkers, died suddenly at his 
Yonkers home June 29. Mr. Spreekles be-. 
longed to the famous family of sugar men 
on the Pacific Coast. 


William Whitman Farnam, financier and 
former treasurer of Yale University, died 
at his home in New Haven June 28, at the 
age of 85. é 


Major Ramon Franco and his three com- 
panions, lost at sea for a week, were res- 
cued near the Azores June 29, by the Brit- 
ish aircraft carrier Eagle. They alighted 
on the water when their fuel gave out. 
Their seaplane was only slightly damaged 
and was brought back with them to 
Gibraltar. King Alfonso, who is now in 
London, personally thanked King George 
for the British navy’s reseue of his coun- 
try’s aviators. All Spain is rejoicing. 
Five nations had joined in the search of 
the lost fliers who had left Cartagena, 
Spain, on June 21 for New York by way 
of the Azores and Halifax. 
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Commander Byrd has named the inlet 
from the Bay of Whales, on which Little 
America is situated, Ver-sur-Mer Bay, in 
honor of the fishing village in France near 
which he landed two years ago after his 
long flight across the Atlantic. 

The National Conference of Social Work 
opened in San Francisco June 30. Old age 
and its tragedy of dependency, the Indian 
and his problem, care of dependent chil- 
dren and others were few of the subjects 
discussed. 

Secretary Wilbur has announced the 
prize winning communities in the eighth 
nation-wide Better Homes Campaign. Dr. 
Wilbur now heads Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, an educational organization promoting 
home ownership and the improvement of 
home and community life. Greenville, S. 
C., received the first prize of $500 for the 
educational program carried out by the 
Better Homes Committee. 

John Coolidge, son of the former presi- 
dent, an Amherst graduate, and now a 
clerk in the employ of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, has entered 
the School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, for a six weeks’ 
course this summer. 

Assurances have been given to President 
Hoover by dominant Republican leaders 
that the tariff law will be scientifically 
revised by the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the heavy duties on necessaries carried 
in the House bill will be reduced. 

Wilmer Stultz, the aviator who piloted 
Miss Amelia Earhart safely across the 
Atlantic a year ago, was injured fatally 
and two passengers with whom he was 
‘*stunting’’ at low altitude were killed 
instantly in an airplane accident near 
Mineola, L. I. 

It has been officially announced that an 
important Sino-British naval agreement 
had been signed at Nanking, under which 
China, in connection with a comprehensive 
building program, intends to train cadets 
in England and has engaged a British 
naval missfon to ‘‘assist in the develop- 
ment of the Chinese Navy.’’ 

The French Government for the second 
time has honored an American citizen by 
striking a medal, the latest being one in 
honor of the late Myron T. Herrick, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France. The first medal 
was struck in honor of Colonel Lindbergh. 

The sum of $339,617 has been raised for 
reconstruction work in Palestine, it has 
been announced at the convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America in Detroit, 
July 1. fi 

Miss Amelia Earhart, trans-Atlantic 
flier, has been appointed assistant to Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager H. B. Clement of the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Ince., 
which is to operate the coast air-rail line. 
Miss Earhart will be one of the passen- 
gers on the westbound inaugural flight of 
the line July 8. 

Many countries of the. world are ¢o- 
operating with the American women who 
are backing the first world interdepend- 
ence exhibit ever to be projected. The 
exhibit will be shown in Geneva July 27 
to Aug. 27. 


THE NEW TRINITY CHURCH, 
AKRON, OHIO 


By Rev. Allen R. Bartholomew, D.D. 
(See cover of this issue) 


The solemn dedicatory services of the 
new Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, from 
March 3-10, 1929, mark a special epoch in 
the history of our Akron Churches, as also 
an event of rare significance to our entire 
denomination. The erection of a Chureh 
is always an evidence of a vigorous Chris- 
tian life on the part of pastor and people, 
put to undertake and complete a building 
of such proportions is an index of a daunt- 
less faith and of a courageous spirit. This 
magnificent Church is an ornament to the 
city, a eredit to the people and an honor 
to God. Unfortunately, to read about it, 


is not to see it in all its beauty and 
strength. One almost hesitates to attempt 
a description, for it can truly be said, it is 
a creed in stone, a hymn of praise to God, 
and a proof of man’s devotion to His 
service, 

The building is of modified English 
gothic type with clere story treatment for 
the auditorium, a connecting tower chapel 
and the educational department of collegi- 
ate gothic type. The gothic arches which 
are sO prominent in this building remind 
the worshipper that this is a sanctuary, 
and lift the heart and mind far and be- 
yond the commonplace of life to God, who 
is enthroned in heaven. The message of 
the main entrance is one of universal sal- 
vation through the birth, passion, death 
and victory of Jesus Christ, running 
through the beautiful symbols which begin 
with a star and end with a cross. The key- 
stone of this entrance is a shield represent- 
ing the Holy Trinity, and is significant of 
the name of the congregation. The vesti- 
bule is separated from the auditorium by 
beautiful panels and leaded glass, en- 
hanced by four significant emblems, name- 
ly: the fleurs, the open book, the cross and 
crown, and the anchor; on either side of 
the double doors entering into the Church. 

The nave of the Church is narrow and 
high to carry out the exterior design. 
Broken by low cloister aisles on either 
side is carrying out in a double way the 
double arches and giving one the effect of 
the Old World Cathedrals. The Church is 
in the shape of a cross, formed by the two 
transcepts. The chancel is about 30 feet 
in depth, and is arranged with a pulpit on 
the south side and the lectern on the 
north side, with beautiful wainscoting 
running into the reredos, These represent 
the hangings in the Old Testament taber- 
nacle, especially the reredos, representing 
the front hangings which beautify the 
altar. On this reredos we find again the 
story of the Cross. The communion table 
is appropriately ornate and bears the words 
in rich carving: ‘‘This do in remembrance 
of Me.’’ 

The organ is a sweet-toned instrument, 
three manuals, having a compass of 40 
stops, including chimes and harp and the 
echo organ. A second console is placed 
in the chapel which is attached to the 
great and choir organ and has a range of 
19 stops. The choir stalls are in the chan- 
cel, accommodating a large chorus choir, 

The chancel, which is a part of the au- 
ditorium, has all the feeling of a small 
sanctuary and will lend itself for services 
for smaller groups and as an overflow for 
the auditorium. 

The windows are of chaste design, a 
splendid reproduction of the XV century 
Gracaille, and aim to tell the story of sal- 
vation through a series of inspiring sym- 
bols. The Easter window shows the Risen 
Christ, in the center panel, with Christ be- 
fore Pilate on the one side, and the de- 
scent from the Cross on the other. One 
of the large windows is historical, setting 
forth the doctrine and history of the Re- 
formed Church. The pastor will find rich 
material for a number of highly instrue- 
tive sermons in the symbolism used in the 
Church. Indeed, such an interpretation 
will enrich the minds and hearts of the 
members and make them more appreci- 
ative of their house of worship. Here and 
there in the Church are many memorials 
which will conserve the sacred influence 
of the kindness, love and devotion of those 
who have gone before in the way of life. 
It would be an inspiring example worthy 
of imitation by others if the names of 
the donors as well as the articles could be 
given, but space forbids it. 

The Educational Building is worked out 
along the lines of a closely departmental- 
ized educational program. On the first 
floor, the mothers’ room, the eradle roll 
department, the beginners’ room and the 
primary room, with six separate alcoves 
besides the ladies’ parlor and the Church 


office. On the floor above, there is a very 
acceptable young people’s department over 
the chapel. This department has five sep- 
arate class rooms screened from the assem- 
bly with wooden panels and leaded glass, 
The teachers’ training room is to be equip- 
ped as a real work shop for the coming 
teachers, 

The intermediate department is large 
and commodious with four separate class 
rooms, The junior department with its 
seven separate class alcoves and on the 
west side of the corridor, a men’s parlor 
and official conference room. The social 
life represented in the Chuch group will 
be cared for in the large social hall which 
will be the meeting place for the adult 
department of the school for all literary 
and dramatic activity. In this hall there 
is a large stage provided with curtains and 
hangings for all special festivals and dra- 
matic presentations, A large kitchen is 
also attached to the social hall. To the 
extreme south is the play room of the 
Church, a hall 38x78 feet, well arranged 
for recreational work, provided with 
shower baths and a fine young people’s 
lodge. It must be evident from this meagre 
description that no one can adequately por- 
tray in a brief article such a large, impos- 
ing and well-equipped edifice for worship 
and work, 

‘The services of dedication were in full 
accord with the spacious and soul-uplifting 
sanctuary. The anthems, hymns and organ 
selections were of a worshipful character. 
It is always an aid to worship when the 
choir members are gowned, for then all 
the singers appear alike in the presence of 
the Lord and in the sight of the congrega- 
tion, Why should not also the minister be 
gowned, when the choir is? 

It was a great honor, and a mark of 
distinction, that I shall ever prize, of hav- 
ing been chosen to preach the sermons on 
the day of dedication. Seldom does one 
face an audience so large, attentive, intel- 
ligent and responsive to the Word of God. 
In fact several hundred people heard the 
service in the social hall by the aid of 
amplifiers. A sacred hush fell over the 
vast congregation during the dedicatory 
act in charge of the pastor. It was a most 
solemn moment when this temple built with 
hands was consecrated to the Triune God 
and for the sole purpose of preparing men 
and women for the life that now is, and at 
the end of their days for that temple, not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

An all Reformed Fellowship Service was 
held in the afternoon, at which time the 
choir of Grace Church rendered several 
fine anthems, and greetings were brought 
by the pastors of our Churches in Akron 
and adjacent towns, and Rey. Dr. Henry 
Gekeler, editor of the ‘Christian World.’’” 

I can only allude to the dedication of 
the organ on Monday evening; the Inter- 
denominational Fellowship Night, Tuesday, 
with Rev. Dr. George W. Richards as the 
speaker; Young People’s Rally, Wednes- 
day, with Rev. Dr. W. W. Rowe as the 
speaker; Community Night, Thursday, with 
an address by Dr. A. E. Hangen; Lay- 
men’s Night, Friday, with Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Lampe as speaker; Children’s Day, 
Saturday afternoon, and closing with an 
evangelistic sermon by Rev. Dr. R. C. Zart- 
man on Sunday evening. 

Trinity Church has had five pastors: 
Rev. E. D. Wettach, D.D., organized the 
congregation on Nov. 9, 1890, with 84 mem- 
bers, and he had the joy of being present 
at the dedication of the new Trinity 
Church; Rev. James E. Freeman; Rev, E. 
G. Klotz; Rev. George Longaker, D.D., and 
the present incumbent, Rev. George Mil- 
ton Smith. The new Church, with lot and 
equipment, will cost approximately $300,- 
000. A large proportion of this amount has 
already been provided for, and if the spir- 
itual interest manifested on the part of 
the members during my presence is a token 
of their financial willingness, it will not 
be many years until this magnificent House 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
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This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
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elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
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post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
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free. 
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Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
pook of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 


of God will be free of all material encum- 
brances, 

Truly, this new Chureh will stand as an 
enduring monument to the driving energy 
of Pastor Smith, the realization of his 
dream when he came to Akron, and the 
seal of divine approval upon an achieve- 
ment of which the whole Reformed Church 
may well feel justly proud. Akron is a 
most enterprising city in the business 
world, and we thank God that the spirit 
of a sanctified enterprise prevails among 
all our pastors and people, as is evidenced 
in their hearty cooperation and liberal sup- 
port of all the activities of the Church. 


OeBbelel’ Cialis y: 


THE REV. HIRAM KING, D.D. 


Dr. Hiram King was born in Armstrong 
County, Pa., July 17, 1839. He was the 
son of Thomas King and his wife, Cath- 
arine. On Aug. 28, 1841, he was baptized 
by Rev. William Weinel. May 16, 1857, 
he was confirmed by Rev. Frederick Wise. 
On July 30, 1858, he was married to Miss 
Sarah Frantz, a young lady of his com- 
munity. 

The young couple at once undertook to 
procure a home for themselves. They pur- 
chased some land and arranged for the 
erection of a house thereon. This enter- 
prise, however, was never completed, as 
the young husband felt constrained to en- 
ter the ministry. The young wife sympa- 
thized with his purpose. He began to pre- 
pare himself for college but the Civil War 
came on. In 1863 he enlisted in the 57th 
Militia, an emergency force called out for 
the protection of Western Pennsylvania. 
At the end of 90 days the regiment was 
discharged. Then in September, 1864, 
Hirman King enlisted in the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Heavy Artillery and served as a 
soldier to the close of the war. 

By this time 4 children were born to 
the family, one son and three daughters. 
Nevertheless, Mr. King resumed his prepa- 
ration for college, studying privately and 
in academies of the neighborhood, yet pro- 
viding for his family. In 1868 he entered 
the junior class in Franklin and Marshall 
College, graduating in 1870 with high 
standing in his class. He entered the 
seminary and completed its three year 
course. He was offered a shorter course 
but he insisted upon the full course. 

In 1873 Hirman King was ordained to 
the gospel ministry by West Susquehanna 
Classis and installed pastor of the Belle- 
fonte Charge, which he served 6 years. He 
then served as temporary missionary at 
Lock Haven, Pa.; Ridgely, Md.; Allegheny 
‘City and DuBois, Pa. In 1881 he became 
pastor of the Somerset Charge, which he 
served a period of 32 years. The charge 
at the time consisted of two congregations 
conveniently located, Levansville and Som- 
erset. Five years afterwards two other 
congregations, Shanksville and the Glade, 
were added to his field. The charge now 
extended 20 miles in length. Without 
herse or conveyance he served this charge 
for 13 years, traveling much on foot. In 
1899 the charge was again restored to its 
original two congregations. In 1904 the 
title of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon him by his alma mater, Franklin and 
Marshall College. After 40 years of serv- 
ice Dr. King retired from the regular 
pastorate. 

For 15 years to the day of his death, 
Dr. King was chaplain of the Somerset 
County Home and for 40 years chaplain of 
the Grand Army Post, of which he was a 
devoted member. Many years, until fee- 
bleness prevented, he visited the hospital 
of the town regularly on Sunday morning, 
taking flowers to the patients and minis- 
tering unto them in spiritual things. 


During his ministry Dr. King oceupied 
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President 
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Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
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A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 
Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 
Registrar. 


various public positions, such as president 
of Classis, president of Pittsburgh Synod, 
member of the Board of Beneficiary Edu- 
cation of the Synod, member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Theological Seminary at 
Lancaster, and delegate to the General 
Snyod at Fort Wayne, Ind. Under his 
pastorate Churches were repaired and re- 
mcdeled and new Churches erected. When 
the new court house was erected he was 
instrumental in having a town clock in- 
stalled in its cupola. 

Dr. King was industrious and economi- 
eal. His salary always was small, yet he 
lived comfortably, provided for his fam- 
ily and made some benefactions, In the 
name of his mother, Catharine King, he 
established a fund with the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Eastern Synod to aid worthy 
young men studying for the ministry. He 
remembered the struggles of this younger 
days. In memory of his wife and his 


grand-daughter, Ruth Junio Ferner, both 


deceased, he placed $200 with the Board 
of Foreign Missions for giving the Gospel 
to the children of men. He was never idle, 
In his retirement he devoted much time 
and faithful labor to horticulture. He 
was an efficient and successful gardener. 

Dr. King was a minister of more than 
ordinary ability. He contributed frequent 
articles to the theological and religious 
papers of the Church, His language was 
chaste and profound. In his preaching, 


as in his writing his thoughts moved in’ _ 
the sphere of the metaphysical and mysti- 
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eal, As a consequence he was not always 
understood or appreciated at his full mer- 
its. But he himself always felt convinced 
of the correctness of his positions. He 


was honest, sincere and pure of heart, and 
the 


highly respected by 
community. 


people of the 


The Rev. Dr. Hiram King 


Dr. King died at Somerset on Sunday 
morning, June 23, aged 89 years, 11 mos. 
and 6 days. His body was laid to rest on 
the afternoon of the following Tuesday. 
Funeral services were held at his home un- 
der the direction of Rev. George L. Roth, 
D.D., pastor of the family. He was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Frank Wetzel and 
A, E. Ingal, D.D. Each participant read 
a scripture selection and offered prayer 
expressive of some phase of Dr. King’s 
life and thought. Dr. Roth conducted the 
liturgical part of the service. All the 
ministers in attendance united with him 
in reciting the 23rd Psalm and the audi- 
ence united in the Lord’s prayer. 

This service complied in general with 
Dr. King’s own request. At the grave af- 
ter the committal, a half-dozen members 
of the Grand Army Post, all of them aged 
and infirm, with much feeling, conducted 
a service for him who had in the past 
taken part in a similar service for de- 
parted comrades. 

Dr. King’s son, Arthur Adolphus, lives 
with his family at Turtle Creek, Pa.; of 
his daughters: Ida Catharine died years 
ago; Mrs. Laura Eugenie Ferner, a widow, 
and Mrs. Irene Rosetta Platt live in Som- 
erset. A grand-daughter, Irene Rosetta 
Platt, is the wife of Rev. S. E. Lobach, 
Waynesboro, Pa. —A. E. T. 


ELDER GEORGE W. WERNER 


Mr. George W. Werner for many years 
a delegate elder of St. John’s Church, 
Orwigsburg, Pa., passed to his reward on 
June 14 at the age of 69 years and 7 days. 
He was the son of Aaron and Sarah (nee 
Showers) Werner. The departed was a 
life-long resident of Orwigsburg, Pa. He 
was a good citizen of the community, be- 
ing interested in the success and welfare 
of the town’s progress; in his relations 
with his fellowmen he was honorable and 
conscientious; in the home he was a faith- 
ful husband and generous father; in the 
Church he was an example to his fellow 
Church members. : 

In his going the Church lost one of its 
spiritual pillars. He was born a son of 
the Church, reared in the Church and re- 
mained faithful to the Church in season 
and out of season. For upward of 50 
years he was a faithful member of the 
choir, for several years superintendent of 
the Sunday School, and for many years an 
elder of the Church. His consecrated life, 
his upright relations with his fellowmen, 
and his obedience to the dictates of his 
conscience are the product of the teaching 
and training of the Church. The Church 
rejoices in the character of its fine Chris- 
tian layman. Mr. Werner was married 
to Miss Mary Ella Lessig on Dee. 27, 1887. 
He is survived by his wife and a son, Dr. 
Frank Werner, of Reading, Pa. 


In his, 


home-going the family lost a kind NE ————— 
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generous member; the community a whole- 
some citizen; the Church a loyal and de- 


voted member. Such men are the foun- 
dation of the nation. God give us the 
sympathetic heart to appreciate their 
worth! 


The funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. Henry J. Herber, pastor of St. John’s 
Church. The text was the well known pas- 
sage of Scripture: ‘‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’’ Matt. 25:21. 

—H. J. H. 


ELDER JOHN FREYER 


Elder John Freyer died at his home, 
1213 W. Mulberry street, Baltimore, Md., 
June 6, 1929. His age was 83 years, 4 
months and 24 days. On Nov. 9, 1879, 
Mr. and Mrs. Freyer were transferred by 
certificate from the Second Lutheran 
Church of Baltimore to St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church (English). For nearly 50 
years Mr. Freyer was an active and faith- 
ful member of St. Paul’s Church. He 
served as deacon and elder of the con- 
gregation a number of terms. He was an 
active elder at the time of his death. He 
served quite a number of years as super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. His suc- 
cess in this office was remarkable. He 
was a member of the building committee 
and rendered valuable service during the 
construction of the beautiful, churchly 
buildings. One of the happy experiences 
of his life was the striking of the match 


to burn the mortgage as one of the feat- 
ures of the golden anniversary last Octo- 
ber. At the time of his death he was 
commander of Custer Post, G. A. R. He 
was a member of the Benjamin Franklin 
Lodge of the Masons. He was a good citi- 
zen. He maintained an active interest in 
his city, state and nation. He repeatedly 


represented his Church in Classis and 
Synod. 

On the 28rd of June, 1870, he was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Emma C. Harp, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. She, with a host of friends, 
mourns his departure. —L. E. C. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
(Continued from page 2) 


or she should have been quiet. We hope 
to have the photos on sale at the anni- 
versary, August 29. 


We looked over our stock of empty jars 
the other day and found that many barrels 
of empty jars have not as yet been called 
for. We realize that the people are not 
canning as much fruit as they used to, but 
surely not all the good friends have stop- 
ped the custom. It means a great deal to 
us to have this fruit for the children. It 
means much in dollars and cents to the 
treasury of the Home. May we urge Sun- 
day School classes, societies or congrega- 
tions to send for a barrel or two so the 
‘Cempties’’ will be filled for winter con- 
sumption and the room where the jars are 
stored may be house cleaned for the anni- 
versary, August 29. 


Do this now—please! 


“Those who assume that science has said ‘Nay’ to religion should read this book 
and bring their science up to date.’—The Outlook. 


That religion need not retreat before the advances of modern science is the opinion 
expressed by one of the leading scientists of the day, 


Professor A. S. Eddington, in his recent book, 
THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


“When a man of science tells us,’’ says the Reverend Joseph Fort Newton, “that 
there is not only room left. in the world for mysticism, but that mysticism has some- 
thing to teach us which science cannot teach, it makes for sanity as well as peace of 


mind.” 


Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin writes: “It seems to me a most valuable book. 


It serves 


to bring us up to date in the realm of science and the book is ebarmingly written. I 
eannot speak too highly of both style and matter.” 


This volume reveals the recent and startling change in the opinion of physicists on 


the relation of science to the wider interests of mankind. It 
objection to free will and renders materialism obsolete. 


abandons the scientific 


The price of THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD is $3.75, postpaid. 


VISION AND AUTHORITY 
By John Oman 


This is a revised edition of Dr. Oman’s first volume. The prophetie nature of. his 


work has stood the test of time, 


He writes’ from experience of that 


inner vision of 


God—the soul’s vision—and of the Church’s authority. 
“Weighing my words, I do not hesitate to claim for Dr. John Oman’s VISION AND 


AUTHORITY that it is the deepest 
whieh has appeared in English in our 


British Weekly. 


and most 
generation.”’—John A. 


decisive theological life 


Editor of the 


discussion of 
Hutton, 


“Tt dares to offer its great theme as an affair of the inner life; to present it less 
in labored arguments than in hints and suggestions of a poetic temperament that has 


grasped the essential element of the soul’s vision of God. 
us where we live, for it is just in the inner region of the soul that most 


our misgivings.’—Dr. Harris E. Kirk. 
352 pages. Price, $3.00. 


Herein the book touches 


of us have 


Reinhold Niebuhr is one of the most penetrating of our younger group of thinkers. 


In “LEAVES 


essence of the day’s experience. 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED CYNIC” he has given us the 
unhampered reactions of his fine mind to the normal matters of life 


the erystallized 


LEAVES FROM A NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED CYNIC 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


A questioning and open-minded young minister reports what 


hears—what he thinks. 


This book is not abstract religious and secular philosophy. 


he sees—what he 


It is a report upon 


life and experience—upon America in the making. $2.00 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Schaff Building 


1505 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT 
CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


With an entering ¢lass, approximately 
100 students from 10 states, including those 
as far east as Massachusetts and as far 
south as Mississippi, Cedar Crest College 
will enter a new stage of its educational 
progress at the fall opening. The com- 


pletion of the new dormitory to accommo- 
date 200 more students is made necessary 
because of the remarkably successful work 
of President William F. Curtis. 


Those who are holding up their hands in 
horror at the secularization of education 
should consider the deep religious atmos- 
phere of our Reformed Church colleges. 
At Cedar Crest, for example, where Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and even Jews study the 
same courses in Bible and ethics as well as 
in philosophy, the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion permeate the college life. 


Morning chapel exercises are interesting 
because they are not ritualized. Every 
‘“‘chapel’’ at Cedar Crest has a new and 
original setting and program. One morn- 
ing will witness the presentation of the 
work of the sociology department among 
the social workers in Allentown; the next 
will find a religious drama presented with 
picturesque lighting effects; and Wednes- 
days the chapel services are in charge of 
a program committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
If some of our larger universities, where 
religion is taboo, would adopt these meth- 
ods, the authorities would discover a re- 
vived interest in religion among the 
‘“yvounger generation.’’ 


In addition to the required work in re- 
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ligion, those students who elect religious Prof. Charles J. Borneman, of the rural 
work have before them 16 courses under sociology department, and the Rev. Samuel 
the faculty: Dr. Charles H. Rominger, a Wicker, S.T.D., who teaches the history of 
trained social worker in city sociology; religion and the Church. J 


BACCALAUREATE PROCESSION AT CEDAR CREST 


In front, President Curtis and Student Attendants; behind them, Dean Walker 
and Professor Tallmadge; in the next row, Doctor C. HE. Creitz, who preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. 

This was the first ceremony in the beautiful outdoor theatre at Cedar Crest 
College. The perfect acoustic properties and the spacious room provided for the 
audience proved the efficiency of the theatre. 


Senior Class Cedar Crest College Largest Class in College’s History 


. Front Row: Margaret Burrowes, Staten Island, N. Y¥.; Mildred Babcock, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Nan Witmer, Sunbury, Pa.; Dorothy 
Freeman Plymouth, Pa.; Betty Dunn, Tunkhannock, Pa.; Marguerite Albert, Westminster, Maryland; Mildred Meck, Schuylkill Haven; 


Dorothy Challenger, Nanticoke; second row, 


Mae MeBride, Shenandoah, Pa.; Kathryn Dickinson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Adeline Bucher, 


Lancaster, Pa.; Kathryn Kleppinger, Allentown; Mary Challenger, Nanticoke; Mary Creitz, Reading; Edna Earl Hagy, Allentown; 


Jean Shelly, Gary, Indiana; Helen Bartle, 


Nutley, N. J.; Anne Biddle, Huntingdon, Pa.; Carolgm Roeder, Bethlehem; Kathryn Rich- 


mond, Northampton, Mass.; third row, Elva Knouse, Boyertown, Pa.; Emily Manwiller, Oley, Pa.; Charlotte Keller, Centre Hall, Pa.; 
Marjorie Carpenter, Allentown; Dorothy Graham, East Orange, N. J.; Corinne Watkins, Tower City, Pa.; Martha Tavender, Haworth, 
N. J.; Hilda Branker, Seranton, Pa.; Louise Albright. Allentown; Elizabeth Knies, Catasauqua, Pa.; Esther Irwin, Hast Liverpool, 


Ohio; back row, Alice McCullough, Apollo, 


N. Y.; Frances Walter, Shamokin, Pa.; 


Pa.; Hope Walter. Allentown: Tillie Geist, Hegins, Pa.; Loveta Hamburger. Mt, Vernon, 
Virginia Trull, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.; John A. Tallmadge, Faculty Advisor, Allentown, Pa. 


